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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Certain features of the Easter holidays seem to 
suggest that though more people are released from 
business, and for a longer period than was customary 
only a few years ago, the season is losing something of 
its character of mere holiday-making. Take the case 
of the Volunteers. The great reviews used to be 
picnics where a large number of the picnickers wore 
military uniforms, and the papers used to report them 
as features of the Bank Holiday. How different is the 
business-like account of the Volunteer operations from 
what they used to be. Even the War Office now takes 
them seriously. Then we have large bodies of men 
and women such as the shop assistants, the school 
teachers and the Socialists who meet together to 
discuss the various subjects in which they take an 
interest. Teachers of a higher grade take tourist 
tickets to the ‘‘ Isles of Greece” with a Homer in one 
pocket and a Thucydides in another ; and the crowds 


at the museums are evidence of the growth of a taste | 


which can hardly be called a craving for amusement. 
We might fear for the development of a_ healthy 
frivolity if it were not for the sudden vogue of recently 
invented games which are played with all the serious- 
ness that amusements demand. 


The Volunteer manceuvres held this Easter have 
aroused public interest in inverse ratio to their import- 
ance. They have evoked the minimum of comment ; 
and yet they were for the first time organised by the 
War Office who made a definite attempt to test the 
utility of the cycle in war. Though not on a large 
scale the cyclists have done valuable work in South 
Africa, a country as little fitted for them as could 
well be. If their worth has been shown under such 
conditions it is a fair a fortiori argument that they 
would immensely increase the mobility of a force 
organised for home defence. These Easter manceuvres 
which, after the excellent work done last year by Sir 
Frederick Maurice, might have contributed largely to 
the sum of knowledge on the subject were robbed of 
most of their utility by the vagueness of the War Office 
instructions and the want of a controlling authority. 
They helped, however, to prove that the cyclist requires 
even more careful training than other arms of the ser- 
vice, and that his weakness lies in inability to face 
severe weather. The attacking party failed altogether 
to carry out their plan of operations as a part of their 
force proved unable to travel more than five miles in 
two hours! 


_ have been a few snipers in the hills. 


Rumours of the resumption of peace negotiations 
have been persistent. Their origin and justification are 
obscure ; but special correspondents to German as well 
as English papers have given them credence. From 
the same source comes a strange tale that the strain has 
proved too much for De Wet who has ceased to be 
responsible for his actions. The progress of the war 
has been on the whole satisfactory, though one unfor- 
tunate incident is reported from the Cape where a body of 
a hundred of our men were surrounded and seventy-five 
of them captured. The movements directed by General 
Plumer to the north of Pretoria have been completely 
successful. With very slight loss Pietersburg was 
captured together with a gun and some stores. A 
good deal had been removed before the occupation but 
it is significant that the slackness of the resistance is 
said to have been due to want of ammunition. In other 
parts of the field two Boer laagers have been surprised 
by night movements and the only aggressive enemy 
Everyone will 
approve of the Special Army Order, published on Friday 
morning, under which it is provided that any officer or 
soldier who in presence of the enemy displays a white 
flag will have to appear before a General Court Martial. 


Russia has replied to the Chinese refusal to sign the 
Manchurian Convention, and to the Powers who 
objected to it, that she renounces all possible negotia- 
tions in this matter. This reply really indicates a 
contemptuous indifference to the value of a mere piece 
of paper in the actual circumstances of Russian occupa- 
tion of Manchuria ; and one can almost see the cynical 
shrug of the shoulders with which it was dictated. It 
amounts to this. If you and the Powers will not join 
in the specious pretence that the Convention which 
would have regularised our occupation of Manchuria 
was only a method of evacuation, we simply take it that 
you are leaving the whole business to us, to our own 
good time and pleasure. This is what the Russian 
papers mean when they say that the Manchurian ques- 
tion is now made officially a purely Russian question. 
Of course Russia repeats that she will adhere to her 
disinterested programme, and it is part of the game of 
the Powers who really object but dare not strike to 
profess to believe her. Meanwhile the newspapers of 
non-interested Continental countries taunt England and 
Japan with having futilely resisted the signing of a 
document about which Russia cares very little, but with 
not having the ability to face and resist the real facts of 
the situation. 


The negotiations of the Powers with the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries over the indemnity and other questions 
have been making very slow progress during the 
Manchurian Convention interlude. With the dissent 
only of the Russian and the United States generals it 
has been decided what military posts shall be occupied 
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between Peking and Shan-hai-Kwan, and between 
Peking and Tientsin, and the numbers of men to be 
kept in permanent occupation of these posts. Besides 


this it has been decided that the forts on the coast at | 


Shan-hai-Kwan, Pei-tang, Ta-Ku, Tang-Ku and Yang- 
tsun shall be dismantled. Acceptance of these terms 


by the Chinese would betoken complete submission, and | 
then arrangements would be made for the withdrawal of | 


the majority of the allied troops. 
however, surround this question. Anarchy and 
distress prevail in the territory occupied, and the anti- 
foreign feeling has been intensified by what has 
occurred during the occupation. 


Whether the condition of Chi-li would improve or 
become worse by the withdrawal of the troops it is 
certain that for the troops themselves the position is de- 
moralising and, as recent troubles between them have 
shown, actually dangerous. 


Very great difficulties, | 


| working classes.” 


With regard to the in- 


demnity that is to be demanded from China an esti- | 


mate has been made that it will be £80,000,000, or 


£100,000,000. This is a Russian estimate, and it is | 


not unlikely that Russia will press the more heavily on 
China for the rejection of the Manchurian Convention. 
It is believed that China could not raise more than 
twenty or thirty millions and anything beyond this 
would have to be raised by a foreign loan. That 
would involve what Lord Lansdowne has pointed out 
as a danger, the crippling of the trade which it is 
desired to foster. In this may be the safeguard of 


China against the imposition of any such huge sum as | 


eighty or a hundred millions. 


On Wednesday President Loubet embarked at 
Villefranche for Toulon to be present at the much- 
talked-of visit of the Italian fleet to that port. While 
at Villefranche he was unexpectedly visited by Admiral 
Birileff, the commander of the Russian vessels, whose 
orders to depart from Toulon previously to the arrival 
of the Italian fleet some few days earlier had caused a 
good deal of speculation. One explanation is, that it 
was desired that Italy should not be embarrassed by 
any appearance of political significance in the visit 


which would have resulted from the combination of the | 


French, Russian and Italian fleets Another explana- 
tion is, that France on her part wished to avoid any- 
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thing disagreeable from the much warmer enthusiasm © 
expected from the Toulonese for the Russians than for | 


the Italians. 
sistent with the fact that the demonstrations at Ville- 
franche seem to have been more spontaneous and fervid 
than those at Toulon, though everything there was irre- 
proachably correct and ceremonially splendid. 


This latter explanation is at least con- | 


tent; riots occur and are apprehended and there is an 
ominous statement in a letter which M. Clémenceau is 
said to have received from Russia that in Moscow the 
officers are visibly repugnant to participation in the 
repression of riots. From the same letter it may be 
gathered that the declaration of a state of siege is being 
contemplated in S. Petersburg. 


Here again we come upon the labour difficulty, 
as the state of siege would involve the closing of 
the factories with the object of preventing the 
assembly of workmen; and M. Witte is quoted to 
the effect that if they were closed at this moment 
‘no army will save us from the invasion of the 
The educational difficulty is being 
met by the appointment of General Vannovsky an old 
soldier of eighty years of age who is charged by the 
Tzar to revise the whole system of education. This 
appointment has given much satisfaction, we are told ; 
and this in itself is so remarkably unlike anything that 
would give satisfaction in most other countries that we 
are again reminded how very little we can judge of 
Russian affairs by comparison with our own. 


To repress the action of the Macedonian Committee 
has become rather late the serious object of the 
Bulgarian Government. Not only has pressure from 
the Powers, who would find themselves embarrassed 
at present by the revolutionary movement getting out 
of hand, been brought to bear on Prince Ferdinand’s 
Government but it is probable he is not now so con- 
fident as he would like to be that success would mean 
the addition of new provinces to Bulgaria. This at 
least was the explanation of Savaroff the president of 
the Committee on his arrest. Until he saw that the 
project of an independent Macedonia interfered with 
his own ambitions Prince Ferdinand assisted the Com- 
mittee ; then he discovered that Bulgaria was being 
injured in its relations with Turkey and confidence was 
being destroyed. There is an air of vraisemblance in 
this explanation, and Turkey may congratulate herself 
that her friends of Greece and Bulgaria are not un- 
willing to give her their assistance for the time being. 


It is a remarkable feature of the International 
Temperance Congress which has been holding its 
eighth meeting in Vienna that it excludes all contro- 
versial matters which divide total abstainers and advo- 
cates of moderation. None of the vexed questions 
which disturb governments, brewers, and licensed 
victuallers in England have a place in its programme ; 


and hence we see how it is possible for the Prime 
_ Minister and the Minister of Education of the Austrian 


M. Loubet and the Duke of Genoa’s toasts and | 


speeches at Toulon were models of the grandiose but 
non-committal style of declaration which the position 
of Italy towards France and the Triple Alliance im- 
poses upon her and which the French President was 
bound torespect. The short private conversations which 
the two representatives of their country have had with 
each other evidently afford no further material for the 
discussion of the topics connected with the Triple 
Alliance than existed before. The Toulon visit marks 
no new stage in the relations of France and Italy but, 
at the most, emphasises the desire of both for the con- 
tinuance of the friendly feelings which have been for 
some time re-establishing themselves between them. 
In all probability nothing more than this is expected by 


France or intended by Italy. There is nothing indi- | 


cating any essential change of policy by Italy; and 
the Toulon proceedings only show in clearer light 
the essential difference between the enthusiasm of 
Frenchmen over their definite relations with Russia, 
and their detachment in considering the possibility of 
forming closer relations with Italy. 


The note of seriousness in the accounts of Russian 
domestic events seems to be deepening, but the infor- 
mation is still far too meagre to afford any safe ground 
for judgment as to their real significance. There 
appears to be deeper distress than usual in certain dis- 
tricts amongst the peasantry, and manufacturing indus- 
try is greatly disorganised, Educational and religious 
difficulties have to be added to the causes of discon- 


Government with Roman .Catholic and Social Demo- 
cratic delegates to sit in the same room without coming 
to blows. The Government has even made a contribu- 
tion towards the expenses of the meeting, and it must 
be a matter of considerable regret that it cannot induce 
harmony into the meetings of the Reichsrath by a like 
exclusion of controversial topics. The object of the 
Congress is to promote temperance by discussing the 
drink question from the medical and social! point of view, 
and by creating a healthy public opinion against indis- 
criminate use of alcohol. It is certainly a necessary 
work in England, and it seems no less necessary in 
Germany where the drink bill is five times as heavy as 
the total cost of the army. In Austria it is twice as 
great. England we believe holds an intermediate 
position. 


The feeling of apprehension with regard to American 
competition, which has been growing on the Continent 
for several years, found expression again in the meeting 
of Austrian manufacturers held at Vienna last week. 
There is little doubt that it is likely to lead to action of 
some kind when the renewal of the commercial treaties 
comes up for consideration. If this should be the case 
we may anticipate a commercial war of the same nature 
which appears to be opening between the United States 
and Russia. The recent action of the Senate with 
regard to reciprocity treaties does not open up a hopeful 
view of possible concessions on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In Germany the Kaiser and the Agrarians 
are at one in their dread of American expansion in the 
future, and to this the former does not hesitate to give 
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open expression. 
opinion is beginning to be agitated as to the Isthmian 
Canal, and advocates an international combination 
against the growing aggressiveness of American foreign 
policy. All this should strengthen our own hands in 
dealing with America for it puts us in the position of 
being able to throw a decisive weight into either scale 
in a not remote future. 


It is some credit to Indian enterprise that it should 
come next to America in the utilisation of a great 
natural water-power for generating electric force. The 
project for harnessing the Falls of the Cauvery River in 
the Mysore State is already well advanced and the in- 
stallation will be completed in a year and a half. It 
will convey the electric energy of 4,000 h.p. ninety- 
three miles to the Kolar goldfields where it will supply 
all the motive power required for the great mines there, 
to the advantage both of the mines and of the State 
which constructs the work. In length of its trans- 
mission line this scheme far surpasses the Niagara one 
which supplies Buffalo only twenty-seven miles away. 
Probably other industries besides goldmining will grow 
up when the Cauvery gets to work. And better still 


As we have already indicated, French | 


the higher elementary minute was illegal so far as the 


_ expenditure of rates was concerned. Undoubtedly it 


does mean this, and it is no reason for breaking 
the law that the Education Department has been 
a party to the illegality. It is intelligible that the 


' teachers of the National Union should object to an 


alteration of the present practice, but they are contend- 
ing for an educational system with which most other 
people are dissatisfied. They wish to confound the dis- 
tinctions between the various grades of education which 
public opinion is bent on having observed; but the 
prestige of elementary teachers cannot be allowed to be 


_ the decisive consideration in settling this matter. 


The more important changes in elementary education 
introduced by the Code of 1901 which has just been 
issued by the Board of Education are the con- 
ditions under which Public Elementary Schools may 
be recognised by the Board as Higher Elementary 
Schools ; and the provision that physical training 
should be regarded as an integral part of the curriculum 
of every Public Elementary School. In regard to the 
latter the age limit is fifteen years; there is a special 


| grant provided different from that of the Elementary 


this may be only the first of such schemes by which | 


India will find in her great water-power compensation 
for the deficiency of her coal supplies. 


If Socialism were to be judged by some of its ex- 
ponents such as the Congress of the Independent 
Labour Party or the Congress of Socialists in Brussels 
it would be a hard case to defend. At Brussels they 
advocate a universal strike to procure universal suf- 
frage ; as if what had just failed in Marseilles were not 
a sufficient warning. At Leicester Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
party adopt atone about the war which is utterly re- 
pugnant to the great mass of working-men whose 
sympathies they are endeavouring to enlist. If the 


Schools; and the teaching staff must possess such 
qualifications as may be specially prescribed by the 
Board. In most other respects the articles of the 
general Code apply to these schools. As to physical 
training a model course is being prepared which will be 
supplementary to that already prescribed. It is to 


_ occupy not less than one hour in each week and to last 


_ for not more than half an hour in any one day. 


wisdom of an independent labour party in Parliament | 


when formed, which it is not yet, were not more con- 
spicuous in its treatment of this question, or if it were to 
take upon itself to discuss such matters as the Russian 
disturbances with the facile and arrogant ignorance 
it displayed at Leicester, there is another reason for 
satisfaction that it does not exist. We may gauge Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s wisdom at any rate in this way. He 
regrets the present position of his party because it has 
to make compromises with other parties in Parliament : 
and he looks forward to the time when having passed 
this stage there will arise a party after his own heart. 
But Socialism as an organisation has always gone to 
pieces because its various parties were extremists and 
would not compromise. 


Shop assistants have long ago made out a case for 
legislation in regard to their hours of labour. If public 
‘selfishness were less than it is, and politicians were less 
afraid of it, the matter would have been settled before 
this. The National Union of Shop Assistants in its 
meetings held during the week expressed without any 
‘doubt the opinion that only compulsory limitation of 
the hours of labour can satisfactorily settle the question. 
That is in fact the true method, and neither the method 
of declaring the hours in which shops may be open as 
Lord Avebury’s Bill proposes, ror the voluntary adop- 
tion of early closing, which the larger tradesmen 
favour, is feasible. Other points in the shop assistants’ 
programme such as the living-in system, which seems 
to be generally disapproved by them, or the drift from 


Where 
possible the instruction is to be given in the open air 
by the regular teaching staff or by an instructor from 
outside if necessary. 


When appeals were made some time ago on behalf 
of the funds for soldiers’ and sailors’ families we re- 
marked on the uncertainty of private charity and its 
unfitness for steadily supporting a national object. The 


‘ philanthropy of people in the mass is faddy ; one thing 


after another appeals to their capricious fancy, and the 
enterprise that is overwhelmed to-day with kindness 
drops into oblivion to-morrow. That has been the 
history of the various war funds. The enthusiasm 
indeed lasted longer than might have been expected, 
and there have been no more abuses of indiscriminate 
private benevolence than we are accustomed to in 
loosely administered charities. The last despairing 
appeal was made to tide over the winter; and in warm 
weather charity declines because then philanthropists 
themselves are more comfortable. And still the war is not 
over, and soldiers’ and sailors’ families may starve while 
their former benefactors are at the sea-side. We are 
supposed to have learned many lessons from the war, 
and we should think one of them must be that in any 
scheme of army reform this matter must be provided 
for. Our army is not a celibate army. We depend on 
the reserves, and a voluntary army from which the 
reserves are created cannot be kept up unless the 
future reservist is assured that a legal provision is 
made for his wife and family. 


There can be no doubt, from what we hear, that profes- 
sional opinion, and informed opinion generally, is strongly 
against the limited competition decreed by the Victoria 
Memorial Committee. Several well-known architects 


_ have publicly expressed a view coinciding with that of our 


the provinces into London, where the conditions of | 


employment are worse, must be left to the action of 
their union. The latter item raises a general problem 
in which more people than shop assistants are interested 
-and it seems almost hopeless. 


_ scheme, and we agree with him. 


The schoolmasters of the National Union of Teachers | 


in discussing the Cockerton judgment showed little 
appreciation of the absolutely overwhelming legal case 
there is against them. Mr. Gautrey, a London repre- 
sentative, speaks of a conspiracy against the advance 
of education formed very largely of one family. This is 
the merest nonsense, unless he is prepared to maintain 
that the two judges of the Queen’s Bench Division and 
the three judges of the Appeal Court are included in it. 
He says if the judgment means anything it means that 


critic that the commission should either have been given 
to one first-rate man, such as Mr. Norman Shaw, or 
laid open to general competition. Mr. Shaw himself, in 
the Daily Chronicle, urges that the rebuilding of the 
front of Buckingham Palace ought to be part of the 
Several sculptors 
might well be employed, under the direction of an 
architect, on a scheme for this and the arrangement of 
a piazza, and the design of Stevens, referred to last 
week, would make a fine pivot for the latter. 


The Indian projects for the Queen’s commemora- 
tion remain in a contentious stage. The Viceroy 
adheres to his own scheme of a memorial hall 
and national historical museum at Calcutta. The 
provinces wifl have none of it, and as they have 
been permitted to say what they think on this 
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occasion, the provinces seem disposed to spend their 
money at home. Bombay is quite firm on having 
its own memorial. But Bombay, the city which once 
defiled Her Majesty’s statue with tar, is not backing 
its opinion, and the Governor has found it necessary to 
remind its citizens with dignified sorrow that they had 
better begin by subscribing money before they commit 
themselves further. The Calcutta project is naturaliy 


obtaining munificent support from the loyal chiefs and | 


notables. And the humorists who write to the press 
are beginning to make rhymes about ‘‘ Somebody’s 
Folly.” 


The papers have been greatly excited, during the last 
week, by the story of the recovery of the picture known 
as Gainsborough’s ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire,” which 
disappeared from Messrs. Agnew’s gallery some 
twenty-five years ago. The mysterious tale, half told 
in so many shapes, of course appeals to the spirit of 
detective romance ; it will be interesting to see whether 
the picture deserves all the fuss that has been made 
over it. At present it is doubtful whether it represents 
the Duchess of Devonshire, and even whether it is a 
Gainsborough. It appears to have come into the 


THE MORAL OF MANCHURIA. 


= abandonment of the Manchurian agreement is 
an event which deserves to be carefully studied. 
It has an important bearing upon the question of the 
relations of England to Russia in Asia; but if that 
bearing is to be understood the facts must be neither 
overstated nor misinterpreted. In the first place the 
manner in which the refusal of China, and the acqui- 
escence of Russia in that refusal, were brought about 
is significant. The action of Japan and the attitude of 
the Viceroys are both to be noted. Japan, without de- 


_ parting from a correct diplomatic attitude, made it 
| quite plain by her military preparations that she was ° 


Wynn Ellis collection simply as a Gainsborough with- | 


out other title at the very moderate price of £70. 


It 


is to be hoped that Messrs. Agnew will re-open a long | 


interrupted exhibition and give us all an opportunity of 
judging the picture for ourselves. 


rendering actionable libels uttered during election con- 
tests is not very creditable to modern manners. 
that the recent Act is likely to lead to ridiculous results 


is proved by what happened in connexic= with the | 


Penrhyn and Falmouth election. ‘‘ The Cornish Echo,” 
the organ of Mr. Horniman, M.P., denounced Mr. 
Cohen, the unsuccessful Conservative, as an ‘‘ ’Ebrew 
Jew.” Mr. H. C. Richards, K.C., M.P., who came 


ready to oppose force to force. The Viceroys and 
Governors by their successful protests overcame the in- 
fluence of the Manchu officials and Mandarins who form 
the clientéle of the Empress-Dowager and of Russia. 

Taken together these two circumstances show that 
the sole cause of China’s leaning towards Russia is the 
fear of force. The Chinese people, as distinct from the 
Manchu governing clique, place no reliance upon 
Russia’s assumption of benevolent motives. On former 
occasions they yielded because they could not obtain 
any trustworthy promises of support; on this occasion 
they refused to yield because they had good reasons to 
expect effective assistance from Japan and from other 
Powers. It also shows that the reform movement in 
China possesses vitality ; and the action of the Viceroys 


| affords us a welcome encouragement to believe that, if 


That it should have been necessary to pass a law | 
_ China may be regenerated by her own sons. 


But 


down to assist Mr. Cohen, retorted that it was ‘‘ Mr. | 
Horniman’s money bags and not his ability that ever | 


got him into Parliament.” Whereupon Mr. Horniman’s 


solicitors wrote to Mr. Richards calling upon him to | 


apologise or justify his words in a court of law. To | 


which the solicitors of Mr. Richards replied that the | 


Radical organ ‘‘ contained repeated attacks of the most | 


shocking description against the Conservative candi- 
date on account of his being a member of the Hebrew 
faith,” and declined to retract anything. Finally Mr. 
Horaiman’s solicitors wrote to say that their client was 
**content at this distance of time to let bygones be 
bygones, so you can inform Mr. Richards that he may 
consider the incident as closed.” That was very kind 
of Mr. Horniman, and very prudent. Every right- 
thinking man can see that to attack an opponent on 
account of his religious faith is thoroughly inde- 
fensible, while to say that a man owes his success to 
his money-bags is a fair electioneering hit. 


The Stock Exchange opened on Tuesday aiter the 
holidays to find that Wall Street had put down the 
prices of all American rails from two to four dollars. 
But London has been caught selling too often in the 
last six months, and as the market here is short of 
many stocks the prices of most securities were above 
parity. On Wednesday and Thursday came a sharp 
recovery, when Erie Commons touched 4oand Atchison 
Commons passed 66, though after hours on Thursday 
prices began to fall, and on Friday morning were all 
one to two dollarsdown. The truth is that last Satur- 
day’s bank statement was a bad one, and that prices 
did not fall more shows how strongly the American 
market is supported. Until such shares as Readings 
Eries and Atchisons reach their proper value the upward 
movement, with fluctuations, will continue. Business 
is broadening in the Jungle market, but as most West 
African shares cannot at present be carried over, there 
was naturally a certain amount of selling for the settle- 
“ment. Next week it is thought buying will improve. 
The false news about Botha and De Wet was quite 
good enough to put Kaffirs up for the moment. 
Argentine rails are a better market, with the maize 
crop to carry and the: floods past. Consols, have 
improved slightly and closed yesterday at 95} 


only the reformers are backed by European sympathy, 


But the aspect of the abandonment of the agreement 
with which we are more especially concerned is the 
bearing of the occurrence upon the relations of England 
and Russia. That the withdrawal of Russia is an 
important event from this point of view is obvious ; 
and for this very reason it is necessary that its real 
significance should be understood. It does not mean 
that Russia’s hold on Manchuria has been materially 
lessened. On the contrary she is left in possession and 
holds all the material securities for continued occupation 
that she held before, unencumbered by any restrictionson 
her future course of action. All that has happened is that 
she has failed for the moment to obtain from the Powers 
the formal recognition of the status which would have 
made her position regular from an international stand- 
point. But her de facto protectorate remains, and 
remains independent of international fetters. That 
Russian statesmen are perfectly alive to this aspect of 
the situation is plain from the communiqué published in 
the ‘‘ Official Gazette”—an astute document which 
contains arguments that can be appreciated at their 
full value by the Power which remains in virtual pos- 
session of Egypt. On the other hand the refusal of 
China to submit to Russia is at once an example 
and a justification of the view of England’s policy in the 
Far East which the SaturDAy REvIEW has advocated. 
This refusal does not affect our opinion that Russian 
interests are, and must be, predominant in Manchuria ; 
but it shows that it is possible to say to Russia 
*‘thus far and no further” without undue diplomatic 
friction. In this case the protest of the Powers was 
perfectly justified. The signature of the Manchurian 
agreement would have been a direct breach of the self- 
denying ordinance upon which the concert of the Powers 
in China depends. 

But in recognising Russia’s de facto claims to 
Manchuria we must not fail to draw attention to the 
fact that our claim to the Yangtze Valley rests on 
the same ground of predominant interest. Russia 
has supplied Manchuria with the main agencies of 
civilisation ; she therefore claims a special interest 
in Northern China. Let England admit this fact and 
advance a like claim to Central China. In showing 
Russia that we intend to offer no unreasonable or 
vexatious opposition to her plans, we should at the 
same time secure guarantees for the like recognition of 
our commercial predominance in the Yangtze region. 
What are the facts? Russia has created the Eastern 
Chinese railway which connects Port Arthur with the 
Trans-Siberian line. The Manchurian railway though 
nominally a private venture is virtually a department of 
the Russian Government, which has made provision for 
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its financial needs. The establishment of direct railway 
communication between Europe and the Far East is an 
event of the same significance in the history of civilisa- 
tion as the construction of the Suez Canal. The credit 
of this achievement belongs to Russia, and England 
should be the last Power to deny her the material 
advantages which constitute the immediate reward 
of so significant an enterprise. 


But we too have | 


our work to do in China. To reform the system | 
of inland taxation and open out the inland water- | 


ways to steam navigation, and thereby to intro- 
duce Western civilisation into the heart of China 
is a work for which England is eminently fitted, 
both as the greatest naval Power and as the Power 
which possesses 62 per cent. of the foreign trade 
of China. If the meaning of these facts is mutually 
recognised the policy which we have advocated—the 
cultivation of a sound understanding with Russia—can 
be put into effect. It would be a working agreement 
that Russia was to pursue what we recognise as a 
civilising mission in Northern China without fear of 
British interference or jealousy, and that in the same 
way Russia would recognise England’s right to pursue 
her proper mission in the Yangtze Valley, with or with- 
out the co-operation of Germany, the United States, 
and Japan. 

It is just here that we touch the immediate signi- 
ficance of the abandonment of the Manchurian agree- 
ment for English statesmanship. Once more we can 
start level with Russia. But in order to secure our 
share of benefit from this working agreement in respect 
of China, we must lose no time in strengthening our 
hold upon the Yangtze Valley. 
the land and sea forces of England in these regions are 


entirely inadequate to represent the commercial interests | 
_ central government the deficiency of one province can 


which she has to protect. The number of the British 
troops at Shanghai should be increased, and the British 
Consul-General should be placed in direct relations 
with the Viceroy at Nanking, an official who holds the 
position of Imperial Commissioner of Trade for all 
the Southern provinces of China. It has also been sug- 
gested with reason that more gunboats should be placed 
upon the river. Whether this additional naval protec- 
tion is required or not, it is significant that, while 
German and Japanese companies are building steamers 
for the Upper Yangtze, no British steamers are being 
prepared. We do not suggest that any action should 
be taken that could be regarded as a violation of the 
Anglo-German Agreement. All that is required is that 
England should assert the political influence in the 
Yangtze region to which the vast preponderance of her 
commercial interests entitles her. In short ihe time has 
come for England to make some sign, that she is con- 
scious that her interests in the Yangtze Valley entitle 
her to assert the same predominance there that Russia 
asserts in Manchuria. 


AN INDIAN BUDGET. 


“Tas financial position disclosed in the Indian budget 
recently announced in Calcutta contains indications 
of progress and prosperity which may fairly be called 
astonishing. This is not the first time that India has 
given proof of extraordinary recuperative power in the 
face of adverse conditions. But the results on this occa- 
sion may well take the most confirmed optimist by sur- 
prise. During the past year the resources of the country 
have been tried by calamities of no ordinary magni- 
tude. A famine perhaps unequalled in severity and 
extent has thrown a vast population in Western and 
Central India on the resources of the State for their 
food and employment. Plague has spread over the 
country, fastening on many of the large towns, 
causing great mortality as well as serious dis- 
turbance of intercourse and business. Three of the 
great agricultural industries, tea indigo and cotton, 
have been depressed by natural or artificial causes 
of a temporary character, while the cotton manu- 
facturing industry has suffered severely from foreign 
competition and the high price of raw material. So 
gloomy was the outlook a year ago that it was scarcel 
possible for the Finance Minister to bring the antici- 
pated income and expenditure into bare equilibrium. 


It is notorious that | 


| 
| 


The outlay indeed on famine has far exceeded any anti- 
cipation. It has cost the Treasury a sum approaching 
six millions besides a further charge of nearly four 
millions in loans to its own subjects and to Native 
States. The plague, too, has been a continuous 
drain on the exchequer. Yet these enormous and 
abnormal requisitions have been met without recourse 
to fresh taxation and the year ends with a surplus 
of over a million and a half sterling. To this 
result no doubt causes have contributed which 
are not necessarily indicative of internal prosperity. 
The transfer of troops, for instance, to Africa and 
China has relieved the Indian finances by over a 
million. The able representative of the Calcutta Cham- 
ber of Commerce justly assigns high importance to the 
currency measures which have given its present stability 
to the rupee. Not only has this reform saved the State 


‘from the increasing drain of exchange but it has directly 


encouraged the introduction of fresh capital into India, 
stimulating her trade and industries and bringing her 
into favour as a field for foreign investment and enter- 
prise. To this it may be added that the profits on the 
coinage of silver have brought nearly three millions 
into the exchequer. The income from this source will 
eventually be ear-marked to strengthen the gold reserve 
and assist in maintaining exchange at the statutory 
level. 

But something more than fortuitous windfalls and 
currency adjustments have come to the succour of the 
revenues. The evidences of national prosperity spread 
wide and deep. The extent and diversity of the countries 
which make up India render it certain that distress in 
one region will be balanced by superfluity elsewhere. 
In the conditions which prevailed before British rule 
this factor was of little importance. But undera strong 


be and is relieved from the surplus of another. In the 
past year the crop failure in Western India has been 
met from the bountiful harvests of Burma and Bengal. 
Notwithstanding the exceptional mortality from plague 


and famine the past decade shows no decrease in the 


| justification here, if any were required. 


population of British India. Outside the stricken 
tracts there is a substantial advance. The exten- 
sion of railways has alone rendered these results 
possible, while it has fostered the industry and com- 
merce of the country. The policy of Government in 
acquiring for the State the great railway lines is bearing 
fruit in a large and increasing revenue which has this 
year brought an unexpected million into its coffers. 
The large sums assigned for further extension and 
equipment in the coming year would find their 

Irriga- 
tion has not been neglected and liberal provision 
has been made to extend it in the manner best suited to 
each locality. Its vigorous development is both an 
insurance against famine and a profitable invest- 
ment for State funds. In other directions also 
the revenue shows striking proofs of elasticity under 
most unfavourable conditions. Customs and Salt 
yield an increase which demonstrates a larger power 
of consumption. The enhanced yield from Excise 
discloses a greater expenditure on doubtful luxuries. 
The Post Office and Opium revenues have exceeded 
anticipation. Land revenue has always been the sheet 
anchor of Indian finance. In spite of liberal remissions 
in the famine tracts it has scarcely fallen short of the fore- 
cast. With the return of good seasons its recovery is 


| a foregone conclusion. There is no surer sign of the 


economic development of the country than the diminish- 
ing proportion which it bears to the general revenues 
from other sources. Nevertheless land revenue. must 
always remain the surest index of agricultural pro- 
sperity and the main resource of the Exchequer. It is 
not in the financial returns alone that indications of 
the general welfare of the country may be sought. 
Import trade has increased ; the imports of machinery 
and mill-work continue to expand; the output of the 
coal-mines and gold-fields is growing apace and the 
average income of the agricultural population is steadily 
improving. The Savings Bank returns disclose steady 
if slow improvement in the resources of the poorer 


‘classes whom it serves. The average Bank rate has 


become more uniform and dess stringent, a condition 


_ encouraging to business of every sort. Cotton factories, 
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engineering workshops, jute and rice mills and sugar 
factories are growing in number year by year. There 
is every reason to look forward to the coming years as 


full of promise if there is no return of the visitations 


from which the country is just emerging. 

The shadow of famine is still on the land. But 
its narrowed area and less intensity relieve the Go- 
vernment of much anxiety and set free resources for 


«carrying out needful reforms. Prominent among these 


is the improvement of the Army. While repudiating 
the gloomy description of the Indian armament which | 
appeared last year in the ‘‘ Times,” the Viceroy is — 
determined that the lessons of the last frontier war | 
and of South Africa shall not be forgotten or neglected | 
in times of peace. The safety of India is recognised | 
to lie in her military strength, and her capacity for self- _ 
protection. The native army and the Volunteers are | 
to be rearmed with the most improved rifles : the com- 
plement of British officers is to be substantially | 
increased ; the artillery, ordnance and transport are to 
be brought up to date. Measures of high strategic 
and economic importance are to be taken im order to 
make India self-supplying in the matter of arms 
ammunition and equipment. The completion of these 
reforms, already commenced, will be spread over three 
years and proceed pari passu with the develop- 
ment of material resources and civil administration. 
The large contributions which India has made to 
the African and Chinese campaigns show the efficiency | 
of her army to be a matter of imperial necessity. 
Even those exponents of native opinion who protest — 
against all military expenditure seem to have risen to a 
recognition of the advantages of military strength. 
The uneasiness excited by warlike preparations East 
and West has no doubt assisted an appreciation of the 
case. 


THE RAILWAY OUTLOOK. 


WE had almost called this article ‘‘ Another 
Threatened Industry ;” and a consideration of 
the subject from that point of view would be no more 
than justice to railway shareholders. We are hearing 
so much just now—though not a word too much—about 
the various threatened industries of this country: but 
outside the ranks of railway proprietors scarce a 
thought is given to the troubles which beset and menace 
the prosperity of English railway companies. That is 
to say, scarce a thought from the particular standpoint 
of English railways as a legitimate form of commercial 
enterprise. Plenty of consideration of a less beneficent 
kind is bestowed. upon the companies. In season and 
eut of season they are reviled for their extortion. 
Upon their shoulders is laid the burden of much of the 
foreign competition which is hampering and destroying | 
the profitableness of agricultural and manufacturing | 
industries ; and in consequence the railways are looked 
upon as fair game for plunder. There is much in these 
charges. Many are the sins of omission and of com- 
mission which may justly be laid at the companies’ 
door. (For that matter numerous other industries 
might be charged with shortsighted selfishness in their 
relation to the national trade; but this by the way.) 
It is an undoubted fact that railway charges are higher 
in this country than they are abroad, and that the 
facilities given by English railways are fewer, and that 
the general trade of the country suffers thereby ; but it 
is also an undoubted fact—and the history of our 
railways during the past half-year makes the fact very 
evident—that the railway companies themselves are 
not treading the most easy of paths, and that they, in 
common with other industries, are fighting with their | 
backs to the wall for the maintenance of their prosperity. 
There may be critics who will smile scepticism at the | 
use of a simile denoting vigorous enterprise for 
describing the attitude of our railway companies ; and 
for such, we may amend the expression, and say that 
the railway companies are being driven to the wall. 
Here again, too, we have an expression to which 
another class of critics may take exception ; for there is 
still a large number, of men who regard English railways | 
as typically, sound. investments—undertakings with an | 
assured future. Nor will we quarrel altogether. with | 
these critics, Our point will be rather that though the | 


English carrying trade will go on, and will go on 
yielding some return upon the enormous capital in- 
vested in it, yet that return must tend in future to 
diminish. When we wrote upon this subject last 
summer, after the publication of the results of railway 
working during the first half of 1900, we called 
attention to some of the adverse influences affecting 
railways. The dividends and the reports for the second 
half of the year bear out to the full everything we then 
uttered. But it may be said that this criticism is all 
very well in a temporary application; undoubtedly the 
railway companies have been passing through a bad 
period, but they will get through their bad period, and 
then all will be well again. This optimism is only 
partially justified. Some of the adverse influences 
affecting railways are undoubtedly of a temporary 
nature. The tremendous increase in the cost of fuel 
and the high prices of iron and steel and other 
materials are temporary factors, and already we see 
them, not passing right away, but still diminish- 
ing in a hopeful manner. But there are other 
influences at work whose character is permanent. 
Let us from the results of the past half-year’s 
working try to get the two sets of influences into 
proper focus. In nearly every case the dividends. 
paid by the railways in the second half of last year were 
lower than in the corresponding period of 1899, not- 
withstanding that the gross receipts were very much 
higher. Upon the fifteen principal lines the average 


_ dividend was 43 per cent. against 5) per cent. a year 


age, and 5} per cent. two years ago. Taking the 
twenty-two larger railways in England and Wales, 
we find an aggregate increase in the gross receipts of 
41,119,391 ; but the working expenses imcreased to 
such a degree that the net receipts were less by 
£907,443. And in addition a certain amount of new 
capital, with consequent charges, had been added 
during the year to the amount upon which interest and 
dividends had to be paid. In spite of efforts at 
economy, and in spite of the big increase in the gross 
traffic, working expenses which, in the second half of 
1899 were in the ratio of about 58 per cent. to the 
receipts, were in the second half of 1900 in the ratio of 
61. The overwhelming cause of increased expense 
was the increased price of fuel, which has worked out 
to an average increase of nearly 42 per cent. But 
other items of expenditure have also increased. 
Materials are up by over 8 per cent., wages by over 
2 per cent. and other expenses by over 5} per cent. 

The above are the salient figures, and though railway 
accounts furnish a tempting wealth of detail the above 
may suffice. Coal is certainly upon the down grade, 
but the more favourable contracts which the companies 


| have been able to make are at present a comparatively 


small thing after all. In 1899 10s. 6d. a ton was an 
average price, comparing with 15s. last summer. The 
contracts entered into early this year have been made 
at a reduction of one or two shillings; but this is 
only a modification of the exorbitant prices. Colliers 
are playing for two, or even three, days a week in 
order to keep supply well within demand, and the 
threatened American competition in coal seems at 
present in the last degree unlikely to cause any pertur- 
bation in colliery owners’ minds or in the prices of their 
coal. But even supposing that coal comes down to the 
10s. or less at which railway companies have bought it 
in recent years, there remain the other factors. We 
may except materials ; for a while they will be cheaper. 
But wages? It is doubtful if railway companies will be 
able to effect reductions here, and it is by no means 
certain that they will be able to resist further increases 
in the cost of their labour, either by direct augmentation 
of wages or indirectly by the shortening of hours upon 


_which the men are bent, and in which they receive 


the aid of the Government and of public opinion. 
Another serious matter is the increase of capital. 
It is a fact that the increase of capital has 
so augmented the prior charges upon railway 
earnings during the past half-year, comparing it with 
the second half of 1899, that £205,000 extra were 
needed to pay the pre-preference charges and the pre- 
ference and guaranteed interest upon new capital. The 
figures show that in the case of at least two com- 
panies—the North-Eastern and the Brighton—the 
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growth in capital accounted by itself for the reduction 
in the dividend; had the capital not been increased 
these companies would have been able to continue their 
old rate of dividend notwithstanding the increase in 
working expenses. That was because gross earnings 
were so much more than in’99. But the gross earn- 
ings do not seem to be increasing now. They show on 
the contrary unmistakable signs of decrease, and if, as 
there is every reason to believe, the present slackness 
in trade gets slacker, the gross earnings of rail- 
way companies will decline, and then, however 
the prices of fuel and of materials may be reduced, 
the companies will not find their profit-earning capacities 
increased ; for not only are the new capital charges 
permanent, but they will be added to even yet. If the 
railway companies are to maintain even their present 
modest rate of profitableness they will have to do one 
or both of two things: they must earn more money ; 
they must work more economically. To earn more 
money upon a stationary, if not a dwindling traffic, 
implies higher rates and fares. Very small attempts 


were made last year to increase the charges of railway | 
| result is that in his attempt to inflate himself to pro- 


companies ; a few coal rates were increased by certain 


companies, and excess luggage charges were more | 
vigorously enforced. But in the interest of railway | 


revenue more needs to be done. Lord Stalbridge, 
speaking at the last North-Western meeting said 
that his company had made increases with satis- 
factory results, though he added that his directors 
were looking forward to a conjoint movement 
amongst the companies for raising rates in the near 
future. Yet it curiously happens that the North- 
Western Company was said to have been the stumbling 


quotations, is the only sane policy, and it would be a 
policy fruitful in permanent good results. 


THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER. 


hed the annual meeting of the National Union of 

Teachers served no other purpose, and we should 
be sorry to say it does serve no other purpose, than to 
recall the public mind to the fact of the teacher’s place 
in the body politic, its recurrence would be justified. 
Indeed we should be inclined to bless it altogether, 
were it not for the undiluted folly that sometimes 
marks the presidential address, an evil genius that 
certainly did not fail the President of this year in his 
hour of opportunity. It is the misfortune of most 
congresses, and of the Trades Congress and that of 
the Teachers in particular, to be taken at the level of 
a big speech. The president of the year, flattered 
with his conception of himself as the man of the 
hour, imagines that the whole world is on the 
tiptoe of expectation to hear his ‘‘ great effort.” The 


portions nature has withheld from him, he becomes 
merely ridiculous, and unfortunately too often the solid 
work the Congress achieves is forgotten in the laughter 


_ excited by its hapless figurehead. Take for instance 


block in the way of increased rates. However this may | 


be it seems likely that attempts will be made to raise 
rates, and this, if joint action be taken, can be done to 
any extent within the limits of the companies’ maximum 
powers, provided that they can, if called upon, justify 
before the Railway Commissioners the increased 
charges upon the ground of increased expenses. But 
will the hard-pressed trade of the country be able to 
bear any more? We doubt if it will be able to bear 
much. With regard to more economical working 
sometumg might be done if the railway companies 
would tend themselves to the task of reform. To 
name but one direction of reform, the wasteful system 
of shallow trucks might be superseded by that of larger 
and deeper trucks, with consequent saving in train 
mileage. We trust the companies will devote their 
energies to the problem of more economical working ; 
for they may be assured that more traders’ agitations, 
more workmen’s demands, more expensive Government 
requirements lie before them in the future. 

There is another point in railway policy of major 
importance. The companies must give up their con- 
servatism in the matter of maintaining old dividend 
rates. To persistence in this course may be attributed 
much of the present trouble. Contrast with the English 
railways the other two railway systems of the world— 
that which obtains in North America and the State 
railway system of Europe. In the former case the 
period of unprofitable growth was signalised by the 
abandonment of dividends and the devotion of profits 
to the improvement of the undertaking; with what 
results the splendid condition, financial and physical, of 
American railways bears witness to-day. In the case 
of State-owned railways there is equal freedom for 
using profits, where desirable, for improving the line. 
The capital originally raised for building and equipping 
State railways continues to pay its modest rate of 
interest; there are no ordinary shares, running up to 
extravagant market prices, upon which directors feel 
bound to pay dividends equivalent to their fancy price 


in the stock market. But this is just what does happen | 
' were better able to make their demands heard. No one 


in England with dire results. Directors treat as an 
axiom of their business the unjustified assumption that 
the stock of their company must always be made to 
yield a return of 3} per cent. (or whatever may be the 
figure) upon the existing market price. The result is 


that every dodge is tried to obviate reduced distribu- | 
tions in bad times: capital charges are increased, the | 
service is starved, rates are kept up to the exaspera- | 


tion of traders. A frank and free cutting down of 
dividends, heedless of the effect upon stock-market 


this year’s meeting ; we have no doubt that the various 
generalisations and the crude efforts at large construc- 
tion of the presidential address will in public attention 
quite obscure the sensible and serious proposals 
sketched by Mr. Macnamara. Most unfortunately ; for 
the proposition that education should be more of a 
national and less of a local care, as it is a national and 
not alocal interest, is one that must commend itself to 
anyone who has ever tried to think seriously of educa- 
tion, and is also one that goes far to harmonise many 
of our unhappy conflicts on a matter whose gravity 
and human attractiveness should exclude the point of 
view of party and of class. 

Mr. Macnamara, describing the financial deficiencies 
under which non-Board schools labour, assigned to the 
voluntary school teachers the whole burden of the 
pecuniary strain under which the management of these 
schools has long been groaning. Mr. Macnamara’s 
point, of course, is that the deficiency in money, which 
has to be made up somehow, is met entirely by 
parsimony in the payment of the teachers. We should 
say that he had somewhat overstated the case, for we 
know of Church schools where economising is practised 
in any direction rather than in keeping down teachers’ 
salaries ; but on the whole we fear it is a true diagnosis 
of the position. In common with virtually the whole 
body of citizens, the managers of voluntary schools 
do not adequately realise the importance of the 
teacher as a factor in the school they are sup- 
posed to manage. In this they do not in any 
way differ from their brethren of the School Boards. 
That teachers’ salaries under large school boards 
are high is due solely to the calculation that it will pay 
well with the particular public to which the particu- 
lar party wishes to appeal to be able to claim a generous 
treatment of teachers. Appreciation of the educational 
importance of the teacher simply does not enter into 
the calculation. It could not, for the simple reason 
that very few members of school boards have any idea 
what education means, while many more are not 
educated themselves. Look at the London Board ; 
until shamed out of it by the persistent pressure of a 
very small group, it tried its hardest to avoid giving any 
increase of salary to women teachers, whose influence 
in elementary education is far more significant than that 


| of the men, while it wanted to augment the already much 


higher salaries of the masters, presumably because they 


who had looked at the matter from the point of view 
of educational gain would possibly have wished to take 
the course to which the bulk of the Board, headed by 
Mr. Stanley, inclined. Small school boards, again, pay 
their teachers the worst of any school authorities ; 
because there is no kudos to be gained by doing other- 
wise. 

The reason is simply, as we have said, that the public 
is not yet educated up toaright appreciation of the 
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teacher’s place in the national life. We have, it is true, | n } 
_ function was very different from the modern one. Now, 


outgrown the conception of teaching as the last resource 
of the stranded minister, or a convenient stopgap for 
a young man, who wants a year or two to look round 
him in search of better things. But we are yet a long 
way from realising that teaching is a profession that 
has its place, though it does not yet take it, beside 
Holy Orders, the army and the navy, law and 
medicine. We are, of course, speaking of teaching 


common business of life. The old theory of the poet’s 


he is taken to be a creature singing to himself, 
following out his own dreams, remote, in a sense that 
Horace or Horace’s Greek models never contemplated, 
from common life. He does in reality hate the pro- 
fanum vulgus, he shuts it off by a barrier of unintelligi- 


_ bility which the crowd shows no desire to break down. 


in all its grades, including the Public Schools. Itis | 


obvious that teaching is not all on the same plane 
though in the same category. But, other things being 
equal, we see no reason why teaching should not carry 
with it as much distinction as membership of the 
‘‘learned” professions. To be the headmaster of a 
public school does, but only a very few out of the whole 
number of teachers can be that. 

In the case of the elementary teachers, for we cannot 
in this article discuss the question of secondary teachers 
and those engaged in higher education, as a class they 
would certainly gain by being constituted civil servants 
and paid by the State, on the plan Mr. C. A. Cripps 
has so often advocated. To be under Government is 
an attraction to very many in the choice of a career, 
and, strange and hollow as the sentiment may sound 
to some of us, there is no doubt that to be a civil 
servant carries with it in the eyes of the public a 
certain and a considerable distinction. Such distinc- 
tion may be unreal, but unrealities if they command 
more attention than facts become, as elements in the 
government and conduct of the world, great realities. 
And the status of teachers is one of these unreal 
realities. It will take a very long while before the 


But the poet was formerly held to be one different 
indeed from his fellows, endowed with a special insight, 


_ but speaking to men of men’s affairs in words that 


they could catch up and apply to many passages in life 


| —that is in words that naturally lent themselves to 


average man or woman will know enough of the | 


teacher’s power nationally to recognise his importance. _ we have the very type of quotable poetry : the sentiment 


Therefore if we can invest the teacher with a position 
which the average person thinks to be something, the 
fact that it may not alter the teacher himself will not 
matter, for, though by a fraud, perhaps, we shall have 


quotation. Too great insistence upon either aspect of 
the case naturally leads to error. Of all literatures 
Latin has been incomparably the most cited, partly 
because Latin is still familiar to every educated man, 
but largely also because of the practical bent of Latin 
genius. Horace is more quoted not only than Virgil 
but than any poet in the world, yet no one assigns to 
him a rank corresponding to this fact. The weakness 
of Horace lies just in the universal applicability of his 
sentiments: his counsels are so far-reaching in their 
wisdom that they approach to platitudes. As Mr. 
Austin Dobson puts it 
‘*No man can say that life is short 
With mien so little fretful, 
And none to virtue’s ways exhort 
In phrases less regretful.” 

But, as Mr. Dobson goes on to hint, we grow alittle 
weary of his wisdom ; his sentiments only commend 
themselves when we would play Polonius. Virgil 
answers to more real emotions—in such a line as 

‘* Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco ” 


finds a ready response in every man’s sense of justice and 


| in the most limited human experience. Had Virgil ever 


got the average man to take the teacher more at his real | 


value. Such a fraud strikes us as eminently pious. 


Should any elementary teacher read this article, we | 


trust he or she will recognise that we are talking of the 
genus ‘‘teacher,” and not of him or her; for the 
typical teacher is certainly conceited enough already. 


QUOTABILITY. 


poset standards of literary excellence are not easy 

things to devise, but it is curious to observe how 
fair results can be obtained by the most empirical and 
vulgar methods. Take for instance, the test of sales. 
Entirely misleading as applied to a limited period, it 
gives a very fair gauge if extended over a sufficient 
lapse of time. The plays of Shakespeare, the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, have probably been sold in far larger 
numbers than any other volumes of poetry or prose 
fiction. And Shakespeare’s predominance is, as it 
should be, by far more marked than Scott’s. In the 
same way, one would incline to assert that the most 
quoted poet is also the best. Apply this test to con- 
temporary work, it is as misleading as the other which 
would probably put Miss Corelli or Mr. Hall Caine 
at the head of our novelists. Mr. Kipling is un- 
doubtedly more quoted than any living poet, but we 
should be sorry to infer that no one living could write 
better verses than the ‘‘ White Man’s Burden,” ‘‘ Pay, 
Pay, Pay,” or even than the ‘* Recessional.” But, 
applying the test over the whole range of English 
literature, one brings out Shakespeare again in a class 
by himself, and though the appraisement of other poets 
might not command universal assent, it would be 
rough justice. A writer like Spenser would be put too 
low, while Pope would rank too high ; still, their value 
to the literature and to the nation would not be alto- 
gether inadequately expressed. 

The test applies of course only to poetry. Quotation 
is a matter of memory and when literature relied on 
memory literature mainly consisted of verse. It 
seems pretty clear that fixed rhythm was at least as 
much a practical expedient as an artistic device. And 
the poets most quotable and most quoted are those 
whose words have the most direct bearing on the 


put into an hexameter the counterbalancing thought, 
expressed in the sentence of Tacitus, ‘‘eo immitior 
quia toleraverat,” the line might have been not less good 
but would never have been so widely current: for it 
would express a truth not less true, but less obvious 
and moreover less agreeable, and mankind remembers 
willingly only what pleases and what appeals to every 
consciousness. ‘‘ Proprie communia dicere””—to ap- 


_ propriate by a felicity of utterance some common senti- 
| ment—is the way to popularity, as Horace knew ; and 


| 


it is also a leading mark of the greatest poets. 
Eschylus has more personal colour, Euripides more 
subtlety, but Sophocles is the great master. And it is 
curious to observe how in our own literature, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
the most subtle and elusive of all dramas is nevertheless 
a perfect storehouse of aphorisms and familiar reflec- 
tions. 

Quotation is in nine cases out of ten quotation of 
approved moral judgments, though here and there a 
ringing utterance ot revolt capable of widely various 
application has passed into the common stock—such 
as ‘‘Flectere si nequeo superos Acheronta movebo,” 
or Milton’s ‘‘ Better to reign in hell than serve in 
heaven.” And that is where the test tends to break 
down. All men cannot fairly be judged by their best 
known phrases. From Keats a thousand people have 
echoed the phrase about a ‘joy for ever” as against 
one that ever cited appositely those lines, infinitely 
more characteristic, that tell of 

‘* Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
It was Shakespeare’s way magnificently to encroach 
upon the common domain and say ‘‘ This is mine, 
though millions have used it:” Keats wandered in 


_ lonely places; he does not come to us, we have to go 


to him. It is only from the lettered that he or those 
for whom he stands receive the tribute that quotation 
conveys. A phrase remembered for its mere beauty, 
a thought kept in mind for its strangeness not for its 
familiarity, is produced at the apposite occasion only 
by men who have a real sense of literature. To be 
thus quoted is not a proof of the widest success : 
but if, as one would gladly think, poets have left 
something of their souls on earth to be touched by 
the fortune of their poems, it would be perhaps 
a more valued honour. There might have been 
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joy in Elysium when a departed ghost heard his 
words re-issued by Charles Lamb with whom, as some 
one said, quotation was twice blessed—adding a charm 
to his own work and reflecting a new lustre on the 
thing he took. It is a strange company that are under 
this indebtedness to Elia ; they range from Shakespeare 


to Armstrong who wrote on the Art of Preserving | 
Health. Yet, almost without exception, they had, if | 
they cared to urge it, a grievance against him, for Lamb | 


never quoted accurately. It is a perilous thing to say 
—but to misquote as Lamb did is the mark of good 
memory and a well-stored mind: the man who does so 
carries his reading in his head and the sentences there 
undergo a chemic change. But if Elia had come up to 
Mr. Churton Collins for review, his case would have 
been pitiable. 

Lamb is himself one of the prose writers who is 
most quotable. The coloured phrases which he loved 
to borrow from Fuller and the writers of the older and 
more fanciful prose (such as that about ‘‘ images of 
God cut in ebony”) have their counterpart in his own 
language. Yet even from him what one cites most 
readily are words put into a speaker’s mouth like 
Mrs. Battle’s ‘‘a clear fire and clean hearth and the 
rigour of the game.” And this holds of course far 
more strongly of the novelists. One remembers, not 
their own sentiments, but the utterance of some 
character: like Becky Sharp’s cri du cceur, ‘It 
must be very easy to be virtuous on four thousand 
a year.” Of the great men Scott is the least quotable, 
Dickens the most, while George Eliot is perhaps 
more quotable than either. Writers of maxims and 
moral sentences are of course ina class apart: they 
have achieved only failure unless they furnish tags that 
can readily be usedin discourse. And among these it is 
noticeable that the greatest men, Swift for instance 
and Pascal, have the least currency because they cannot 
divest themselves of their individuality : they cannot 
think sufficiently like everyone else. La Rochefoucauld 


is in this group what Horace is among the poets, the | 


most commonplace and the most successful of them all. \ mudgeon indeed who would not allow that it was full 


of delightfulness. 


With the exception of a few flashes, such as the superb 
description of hypocrisy as the homage that vice pays 
to virtue, he simply crystallises to a diamond point the 
vague opinion of every man of the world, who finds his 
philosophy and recognises it. 


It is not so easy to recall | 


the exact turn of the thought as it leaves the subtler | 


minds. 
say that he is greatest who has had most influence on 
humanity, and the authors who have had most influence 
are on the whole those whose words have been most 


frequent on the lips of men. 


BUTTERFLIES AT THE EMPIRE. 


A FEW days since came a letter to me from the 

Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw asking me to go to 
the Empire and write him a little notice of the new ballet 
there, ‘‘ Les Papillons,” of which all the town is now 
talking. How could I say nay? And then, too, the 
thought of such a commission brought full in upon me 
the memories of how many delightful experiences of one’s 
younger days, alas! long since gone by. 


A decade and 


But it is a fair way of estimating greatness to | 


| 
| 


a half since—I say it with no arrogance or conceit—- | 
few had more opportunities than I of frequenting our 


variety entertainments—(we called them music halls 


then)—few more enthusiastically availed themselves of | 


such opportunities. How the world and one’s own 
fancies change! Fifteen years ago, well you went to 
the Alhambra, or the Empire, or the Pavilion, or the 
Oxford ; but in genteel society, at dinner parties and 


where the ladies came, you did not mention the fact. | 


At least, if you were pressed, you owned up to it with | 
Many of the insects here imitated have evidently been 


a blush, you made confession of your vulgarity, almost 
your sin, under your breath. But we have changed all 
that. Dainty maidens and sober matrons, to-day we 
ask them both to come along with us to these once de- 
spised, suspected entertainments : and how pleased they 
are! Nay, ‘‘it is the thing todo.” If we were ina philo- 
sophic vein, we should be for analysing the causes of this 


change. But let us venture on no such subtle investiga- 
The bare fact is enough. 


tion. Twenty, fifteen years 


ago, the most extravagant seat you could purchase, at 


the Alhambra, say, stood you in three shillings. What 
sort of a luxurious seat are you to get nowadays at one 
of these fashionable resorts for that modest figure? | 
am not complaining. We twentieth-century folk are of 
course, by the natural, inevitable law of evolution, 
much more advanced and unprejudiced than we were 
twenty or fifteen years since : and in these rapid times of 
progression twenty or fifteen years count for so much 
more than they once did. 

There is undoubtedly something in denying oneself 
indulgences for a while, zsthetic and artistic indul- 
gences as well as grosser ones. You come to the 
pleasure with a cooler and fairer head, you are less 
prejudiced and jaded. Yet as I entered the Empire the 
other night, and made for and happily obtained (the 
reward of an early dinner somewhat inconveniently 
arranged!) my old, accustomed, judiciously selected 
seat, the genius of that fine house once again took 
possession of me almost immediately and quite irre- 
sistibly. It fell upon me, and turned me on the instant 
into a receptive mood. It would have been a sorry 
performance indeed that would not have pleased. 
Looking back upon it now after several quiet days of 
reflection, I have no hesitation in saying that it was 
from first to last very far from being a sorry perform- 
ance. There were twelve ‘‘turns” in all. The Ballet 
was the tenth, and after the Ballet, to keep my impres- 
sion of it fresh and clear, I left. But of those nine 
turns I have nothing whatever to say but that they 
were in their kind admirable. They showed amazing 
skill, charm, fancy, grotesqueness. They were as good 
on the whole as anything of the sort ever set before the 
public, and, to speak frankly, they captivated me. If I 
may venture on saying so, I would advise my fellow- 
citizens, male and female, to make no delay, but to go 
at once and see so excellent an entertainment. 

It is not however about the performance as a whole 
that I was sent there to talk, but specifically about the 
Ballet, about ‘‘ Les Papillons.” He would be a cur- 


True, in a moment I am going to 
venture on some criticism of it. I feel sure that 
Mr. George Edwardes, and Madame Katti Lanner, and 
Mr. Hitchins, and all the other clever, devoted people 
who have conspired to produce for us this charming 
spectacle will not object to one’s doing so, though they 
may remain unmoved by one’s animadversions. The 
whole thing is instinct with care, and observation, and 
fancy, and ingeniousness, and talent, and beauty. As 
ballets go ‘‘ Les Papillons” isa very good ballet beyond 
question. That is precisely why it is worth criticising. 
Nor is it in the least ungracious to criticise it. The 
ends which its inventors have probably had in view 
have, one may suppose, been attained to admiration. 
But of these ends themselves, at any rate of some of 
them, is it. quite certain that artistically they are the 
soundest conceivable? Has the finest effect after all 
been arrived at, which so much cost, so much talent, 
and so felicitous a motive might have rendered. 
possible? I hardly think it. 

. One rare virtue of a work of art, its crowning virtue, 
is simplicity—breadth and largeness of treatment, that 
is to say. Now here is precisely the virtue which ‘‘ Les 
Papillons” lacks. Speaking of its various scenes in 
general, one is not impressed in them by any splendid 
or even interesting effect of imaginative colour, but 
only by a shifting, distracting, and really ineffective 
jumble of colours. On the whole and throughout there 
is far too great a crowd of performers all on the stage 
at once, restlessly interweaving themselves, damaging 
one another’s effectiveness, overdazzling and perplexing 
the spectator to distraction. He would give worlds for 
more breadth, for more contrasting passages of quiet 
and sobriety, for a larger, serener sense of beauty. 


studied with care and are represented with much 
ingenuity. To my fancy the most effective of them all, 
perhaps, were the Red Admirals and the Swallow-tails ; 
and they were the most effective just because they 
were treated the most broadly, the most simply. To 
tell the plain truth these lepidopterous costumes are 
altogether over-elaborated and frittered away in in- 
significant, worrying details. In some cases the art:st 
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has been too scientifically minute; in others he has 
loaded his performers with too many accessories, signi- 
ficant enough no doubt if one had them quietly under 
minute observation—but at a distance and in perpetual 
movement merely confusing and destructive of any 


| 
| 


fine, impressive effect. If we want to turn a dancer | 
into the presentment of a butterfly, let us first of all — 


select a butterfly that lends itself to our purpose: next, 


let us consider what is the general impression of its _ 
form and markings and colour—the impression of it as | 
| buted to the French care for, and the English neglect 


a whole, eliminating a multitude of minutiz that can 
never tell: lastly, let us transform the entire figure of 
the dancer into a single, simple presentment of the 
creature she is standing for, not load her with a score 
of impertinencies—chains, and belts, and ribbons, and 
nobody knows what—which not only go for nothing, 
but break up the complete image into pieces—a mere 
futile squandering of means and pains. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago at the Alhambra were 
given two ballets which will always remain in one’s 
memory as entirely exquisite things of their kind, the 
ballet of the Swans, and the ballet of the Seasons. In 
the latter the dancers were all dressed as birds : in both 
of them the costumes were singularly restrained in their 
form and colour ; and though the stage never gave one 
a sense of emptiness, it was also never so crowded 
that one could not readily follow the steps and move- 
ments of the performers to perfection. Those ballets 
ran for long, and everybody was enchanted. Simplicity 
and space, genuine effects of carefully studied imagina- 
tive colour, and room for the dancers to exhibit their 
delightful art easily, room in a word to dance, not 


merely to run about and form figures—that is what | 
made those two ballets so delightful, and keeps the | 


memory of them fresh. What has come to us that we 
are no longer given such performances? That we are 
all gone crazy after crowds, and jumble, and properties, 
and frippery ? 

In this particular we have got ourselves into a sorry 
state at our theatres and music-halls. We need some- 
one to come and lead us back into sanity. The late Sir 
Augustus Harris may have been in his way a genius ; 


but how much have we suffered ever since his dictator- | 


ship in the matter of over-crowding and over-elaboration 
on our boards, of mere monstrosities in scenery and 
costume and grouping and properties fit only to set a 
vulgar and jaded audience agape with stupid wonder- 
ment! The Empire Theatre does so much for us 
lavishly and well, and its position is so established, that 
ifonly its management would awake and deliver us out 


of this Harrisian obsession what new, genuine artistic | 


triumphs they might secure—and I do firmly believe 
what financial triumphs as well! Why should they not 


try their skilled and patient hands on a ballet that | 
sought not to amaze us by lavishness but to enchant us | 
_very good reason, all these Frenchmen are convers- 


by pure grace and a kind of classical simplicity ?_ With 


all their resources at hand how possible it would be for | 


them! What gratitude they would earn from not the 
least observant and appreciative admirers amongst their 
audiences ! 

I have dealt with ‘‘ Les Papillons ” only from the spec- 
tacular point of view, only as its effects of design and 
colour appeal to the pictorial sense. On the art of the 
dancers I would hold my tongue, for to speak of so 
technical a matter where one has no technical knowledge 
would be sheer impertinence. And yet after all I must 
venture on such an impertinence before I have done. 
For it is not possible to witness a performance in which 
Mdile. Adeline Genée takes a part, and not proclaim one- 
self her grateful and ardent admirer. Exquisite alike in 
her beauty and in her art, no more enchanting dancer 
has of late years been amongst us. Vanessa Imperialis 
she is called, [ notice. Well, as an entomologist I am 
inclined to take some exception to setting her in the 
genus Vanessa—she seems to possess few character- 
istics that differentiate that stately but somewhat heavily 
coloured division of the Lepidoptera. 
amongst the Pieride rather that this sprightly and 


delicate creature should scientifically be classified. But — 


let that pass. Let my final tribute to Mdile. Genée be 
in no words less classical than Shakspeare’s— 
** When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.” ELWYN IMAGE, 


| 
| 


Surely it is | 


LATIN AND ANGLO-SAXON MIMES. 


ERIODICALLY the cry goes up ‘‘ How long is Lon- 
don to lack a Conservatoire, such as Paris boasts, 

for the making of mimes ?” Pleaded are the indubitable 
facts that France produces a greater number than we 
of first-rate mimes, and that the companies support- 
ing these mimes do their work admirably, whereas in 
London the subordinate parts are but so many vehicles 
for display of dufferdom. And these facts are attri- 


of, specific tutelage. Well! this seens to mea shallow 
theory, mistaken and misleading. The root of the mis- 
chief lies, I think, much deeper than our agitators 
pretend. I believe the mischief to be rooted rather in 
nationality than in national neglect—rather in the fact 
that, whereas the French are French, we happen to be 
English. As I am at this moment in France, and so 
have instant opportunity for comparison between the 
two sides of the Channel (without any opportunity for 
describing to you the new plays with which London, 
doubtless, bristles), and as the offer made (or zo¢ made) 
by Mr. Carnegie to endow with us a national theatre has 
duly revived that periodical cry to which I have alluded, 
I may as well set myself the holiday-task of explaining 
to you exactly why, in my view of the nature of things, 
our mimes are less good—incurably less good—than 
French mimes. 

My “desk” is a little sunlit disc of marble outside 
the Café dela Paix. Excuse the kakophonous collision 
of those two nouns! There is no equivalent for either. 
Sound, even on a holiday, must defer to sense. I 
might say ‘‘I write on a little sunlit disc,” &c.? But 
that, strictly, would imply a MS. that would never 
reach you—a pencilled scribble that not even the 
waiter would read ere he deleted it with his napkin. 
And truly, why should I not write this article 
even so—not on paper that endureth, but on faithless 
marble? The cosmic movement would not be impeded 
by the lapse. Nay! you might wear as an ornament 
my golden silence of one week. But I must not let 
the holiday-mood instil into me a sense of proportion. 
Though here, far from the foggy four-mile radius, I am 
peculiarly susceptible to that paralysing poison, I can at 
least innoculate myself with an injection of commercial- 
ism—aur: sac: fam: as itis called in the prescriptions. 
Though I cannot persuade myself that there is any true 
justification for my hebdomadal excursus, I can at least 
write it, write it in time for the post. This process is 
the less irksome because study of the fresh folk 
around me is really relevant and necessary to my theme. 
At most of the marble discs two or three men are seated. 
In all of them I notice one common peculiarity. Though 
the hour is not yet noon—not yet that hour before 
which Englishmen never move their lips except for some 


ing with the utmost animation. They are all excited 
about something or other. Were I deaf, or were their 
language mere gibberish to me, I should conclude 
that some great national crisis obsessed them, or that 
every one of them was in the thick of some private 
crisis on his own account. But I can both hear and 
understand the conversation of them who are nearest 
tome. The three men to my right are differing as to 
the age of a well-known Spanish dancer ; the two men 
to my left are agreeing as to the merits of a new kind 
of automobile which they saw yesterday; in front 
of me two other men are deciding where they shall 
breakfast to-day. It is fair to take these three con- 
versations which I can hear as typical of the others 
which I cannot—to strike from them an average for 
the whole set of tables. I add them together, divide 
them by three, and deduce that everyone around me is 
making a prodigious fuss about nothing. Going a 
step further, I deduce that all the other natives of 
France are making a prodigious fuss about nothing. 
Nor, I think, will anyone who knows them dispute my 


_ conclusion. The French people are born with a naturat 


gift and ‘ust for expression. They do not but talk, as 
do we, lingually. They talk with their hands, with all 
the muscles of their faces, with all the resources of 
their lungs, with their whole souls and bodies. They 
accentuate everything, magnify everything, drive every- 
thing home. Such is their natural manner, giving them 
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(for me, at least) a constant fascination. From the 
national standpoint, possibly, it were better for them to 
be more self-contained. We in England are wont to 
regard this kind of disinvoltura as a sign of national 
decadence. I am not sure, however, that we are right. 
Probably Frenchmen, in the heyday of France, were as 
excitable and voluble in their manner as now ; and pro- 
bably we ourselves shall (note the tact of that future 
tense!) go down the hill as stolidly and silently as we 
have come up it. But my point is one of artistic rather 
than of political ethnology. Itis simply this: that France 
is a nation of born mimes, and that England is a nation 
of males and females who cannot act. For who is the 
born mime? He or she, obviously, who can transmit 


whatever the author has given to him or her for | 


transmission to the audience. This job of trans- 
mission can only, 06 naturam theatri, be done through 
quick concentration. For the mime, as for the 
dramatist, time flies very quickly. Like the dramatist, 
the mime must put a very great deal into a very 
little space, and must, moreover, shoot that very 
great deal far across the footlights. How is he 
to do this? Emotion and intelligence alone will 
not enable him to do it at all. He must have 
a variable face, a variable voice, variable gestures. 
His whole body must be always alert, always re- 
sponsive to what is in him or to what has been put 
into him. Only so can he transmit the right effects to 
the audience.. Such, then, is the root of the technique of 
acting. In any ordinary Frenchman it is innate. He 
does not have to acquire it. If he become an actor, 
his only technical difficulty will be in not overdoing the 
exaggeration. His difficulty will be one of degree 
merely. For the Englishman who becomes an actor 
the difficulty will be one of kind. The Englishman is 
unaccustomed to, and averse from, any expressiveness. 
He is by nature taciturn. When he breaks silence he 
breaks it merely in a mumble or a monotone. His face 
isa mask. His body is a log. His hands are useless 
except for manual labour. Inflect or gesticulate he 
cannot. Consequently, when he becomes an actor he 
has to begin his whole self over again. He has to take 
it in hand and force it into an unnatural dance. 


_ improve themselves, let them be born again, of French 


What | 


wonder that it dances, like a bear, clumsily, sulkily ? | 
| faults, which lead me to doubt whether Mr. Williams 
_is qualified to write about any musician of the eigh- 


What wonder that the average of French acting 
is so much higher than ours, when the French 
actor starts with practically all the needed technique 
at his expressive finger-tips, and so can straight- 


gence and emotions are lying fallow throughout the 
long years spent by him in a forlorn endeavour to learn 
the indiscible ? Of course there are exceptions among 
Englishmen. We have a few good English actors. 
Very few indeed. Most of the good actors on the 
English stage have some strong taint of foreign blood 
in their veins. (In “foreign” I include, of course, 
Jewish blood.) As a general rule, Englishmen cannot 
act, and they never will act. And as the English 
stage is, and will always be, mainly filled by English- 
men, it is, and always will be, vastly inferior to the 
French stage. 

You will see now that I have no keen sympathy with 
the renewed wail for a British Conservatoire. Mr. 
Carnegie or another may found such an institution, 
and you may lead the young Englishman down to it, 
and you may make him drink from it ; but what he 
drinks will certainly be no elixir of histrionic art. Act- 
ing cannot be taught. The most that a Conservatoire 
could do were to give a few tips—how to walk across 
the stage, how to fence, how not to speak through 
the nose, how to pronounce out-of-the-way words in 


Shakespeare’s plays, and so forth. But really, I do | 
not think that these benefits would be so important | 
as to justify anyone in spending a vast sum to confer | 


them on us. There seem to me so many objects 
in the world more important and worthier of spare cash 
than the tuition of superficial depoxtment to our young 
mimes. Anyhow, at this distance from my native city, 
I cannot coax up any enthusiasm for such tuition. Here 
I might find myself indifferent to the phantom Conserva- 
toire even if I thought its materialisation would do 
some real good to English acting. As it is, I dismiss 
the fad with a sneer. If our,.English mimes want to 


| teenth century. 


parents. Max, 


HANDEL. 


OF the making of books about Handel there is no 
end. Since his death in 1759 his Life has been 
written and rewritten some scores of times. The 
anecdote-monger has battened on him and grown fat. 
Yet with all the Lives and all the anecdotes there is not 
in English a study of him that shows what he really 
achieved and the manner of his achieving it, not one 
that shows what he owed to the period he lived in and 


‘what he gave to the period and to us of to-day asa 


thing absolutely fresh, not one that so much as settles 
the question of his greatly talked of thefts. Rockstro 
was a windbag; Victor Schoelcher is distinguished 
chiefly by a wild indiscrimination; Chrysander has 
never been translated. I suppose Rockstro is, after all, 
the best, though he had not a critical mind and was 
too much of a mid-Victorian Mendelssohnian to grasp 
Handel’s real significance in the growth of music. Yet 
he will stand until someone writes the genuine Life that 
the world waits for, someone who knows all the music 
of the eighteenth century and of the centuries that 
passed before it, who knows also the literature and 
social conditions of the time. It is a big task, but it 
will be well worth performing. 

Messrs. Dent have recently sent me the Handel 
volume of their Master Musicians series. It is written 
by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams and contains a few illus- 
trations, some of which deserve a place in the book and 
some of which should assuredly have been left out. I 
cannot say that this Life is any better than a dozen 
others. Certainly it is far inferior to Rockstro’s. 
Rockstro had at least the courage to say what he 
thought about Handel's music ; Mr. Williams apparently 
lacks that courage or never thinks for himself. He 
never gives us his own views. He _ constantly 
tells us what Rockstro and Chrysander have said. 
Chrysander is valuable, for he knows more about 
Handel than anyone; but Rockstro is not, in the first 
place, at all valuable, and in the second place we can 
read him for ourselves. The book is marred by graver 


What, for instance, is one to think of 


; | a writer who knows so little of the eighteenth century 
way devote himself to the cultivation of his intelligence | 
and his emotions, whereas the English actor’s intelli- | 


and its literature, to say nothing of the stories on which 
Handel’s operas are based, as to speak of the ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera” as an immoral work which drove Handel’s 
elevating achievements off the stage? Thackeray is 
not a very safe guide to the eighteenth century, but if 
Mr. Williams had taken the trouble to read him he 
would have realised that there is nothing moral or 
immoral about Gay’s fantasy; and if Mr. Williams 
had taken the trouble to think he would have per- 
ceived (surely) that there could be nothing elevating 
or depressing about operas sung in a language 
which no one in the theatre understood. Even 
on the purely musical side Mr. Williams lacks know- 
ledge. He devotes a whole page (p. 59) to a grave 
discussion of the terrible question of whether Bach 
stole a theme from Handel. He gives four examples, 
overlooking entirely the simple fact that this theme 
was common property from the earliest days of contra- 
puntal music, and that Bach no more stole it from 
Handel than Handel stole it from Bach. Pergolesi 
used it in his Stabat Mater; Handel used it in ‘‘ Unto 
us a Child is born ;” and I could give a hundred other 
examples. Mr. Williams’ summing up of the state of 


_ music in Europe at the time of Handel’s birth is incon- 


clusive; it merely repeats what anyone can read in 
Grove’s Dictionary, and throws no new light whatever 
on the subject. Mr. Williams does not seem to 
understand even the underlying idea of the old 
Italian opera. That form was quite a good form 
in its way. It is ridiculous to-day of course; 
but I have before had occasion to remark that 
all conventions appear ridiculous as soon as they 
are superseded by new ones. The book is in fact 
thoroughly commonplace and except to make a 
series complete, superfluous. It is an opportunity 
missed. This is a pity; for such aseries as the Master 
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Musicians might be really useful. A chatty book for 
the average man who knows nothing of the technical 
side of music, a book giving a faithful account of the 
composer and a discriminating account of the work he 
actually did—this is just the thing wanted at the present 
time. Books such as Mr. Williams’ Handel and 
Mr. Crowest’s Beethoven have no value for anyone. 
Technically they are not accurate or full enough for 
students, and they are not based on a broad enough 
knowledge of social life, literature and all the arts to 
be of use to the average man. 

Handel is a magnificent subject for a biographer. 


_ how little Handel had stolen. 


All the ridiculous fuss 
was made by people who knew nothing outside music 
and not too much inside music; and the artistic habits 
of the eighteenth century being quite unknown to them 


_ they racked their brains for intricate explanations of 


One of the most tremendous personalities who has . 
meddled with music, he owed his success, both artistic | 


and worldly, to the marvellous tact which enabled him 
to make the best use possible of the opportunities and 
material that came to him. In his early Hamburg days 
he was an obscure fiddler in the band until the chance 
came to preside at the harpsichord ; and that chance he 
seized with the same sure grasp that he displayed all 
his life ; he made no mistakes and he was immediately 
recognised as an astonising musician. 
he never knew what it was to feel nervous. 


I should think | 
He wrote | 


operas for Hamburg and succeeded in so using the | 


common forms as to please the people and become a 
popular man. In England later, after his trip to Italy, 


he found Italian opera all the rage, so he wrote Italian | 


opera, pouring into it a wealth of the loveliest song 
the world has known, and became a greater favourite 
in London than he had been in Italy or Hamburg. 
Then feuds began inside his opera-house, feuds such as 
go on in Italian opera-houses to-day. 
Saturday Mr. Isidore de Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline” was 
given at the Scala in Milan, and the success of the 
piece was imperilled for a few minutes by such a 
row as has not been heard in a London theatre 
since Handel’s day. But there is this to be remem- 
bered: that the fights in Handel’s house arose from 
our national love of setting any two animals or 
birds to fight, whether they were cocks or dogs or 
tenors or soprano ladies ; whereas the recent disgrace- 
ful scenes in Milan were partly due to the opposition of 
publishers who did not own Mr. Lara’s work and partly 
10 the keen Italian desire that all English musicians 
should stay in their own country. This last fact may 
be borne in mind if during this next opera season we 
have some mighty Italian genius (of the Puccini or 
Perosi sort) thrown at us again, or if we are harried by 
more bleating Italian tenors. The feuds in Handel’s 
house drove Handel himself out of it and out of opera 
into oratorio. This form, also, he found almost ready 
made. He enlarged it enormously, and just as 
he had in opera written the most beautiful songs, 
so in oratorio he won success by writing more 
beautiful songs and the most stupendous choruses. 
And just as he took his forms ready-made and enlarged 
them, so he often took the material wherewith to fill his 
forms ready-made and strengthened it and beautified 
it out of all recognition. I have on a former occasion 
shown what he owed to Purcell. I then said that had 
he not known Purcell’s music he would not have become 
the man he did become. That is true and nottrue. He 


Only last | 


the simplest matter in the world. Perhaps some day 
Mr. Ernest Newman or some other writer who knows 
something of history will give us a study of Handel 
which will set both his thefts and everything else con- 
cerning him in a true light. Though he was not an 
innovator as Wagner and Gluck were, though he was 
great because of the power and energy that enabled him 
to use the means which his tact enabled him to choose 
with such certainty, he is by far the most interesting 
and the greatest man who ever wrote music; and 
an author of insight will be able to write an en- 
trancing book about him, a thing that has not been 


done yet. 
J. F. R. 


DRAWINGS BY MILLAIS. 


M ILLAIS will be to the end of time a fine puzzle for 

the psychologist. His art began almost in in- 
fancy ; found a soul for itself that burned intermittently 
with eclipses from the common world for ten years, and 
when that went out, was near making for itself as 
remarkable an intellectual focus of quite another kind. 
The art grew up, but did not re-establish communica- 
tion with the deeper poetic sources open in that early 
time. Impressionable still, Millais was at the mercy of 
meaner suggestions, never gaining the moral quality, 
the full-grown dignity proper to a full-grown art. The 
present exhibition of drawings at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery is chiefly interesting for one or two fragments 
from the early time, giving us glimpses in between the 
pictures and hints of pictures that might have been 
painted at that time when everything seemed possible. 
There is much else in the exhibition; a quantity 
of early precocious work to begin with, and a number 
of cold-blooded moralities and illustrations to end. 
Some of these early things are amusing enough, like 
the boy’s idea of the enjoyable life in baronial halls, 
knights in complete mail arising after meals to pound 
and slay one another as now they might smoke a 
cigarette. But the heart of the collection is the studies 
made for the three great pictures of the pre-Raphaelite 
time, The Lorenzo and Isabella, Carpenter's Shop and 
Ophelia, and for two pictures, one of which did 
not get painted at all—Zhe Deluge—and one which 
was painted a little too late, the Appledblossom. 


The Deluge seems to have begun in a remarkable 
_ design based formally, like two of the pictures just 


named, on the grouping of people about a table. 
The end-on and broadside arrangements of the Lorenzo 


_ and Carpenter's Shop were to be replaced by a semi- 


mizht not have written precisely the kind of choruses | 


he did and he might never have learnt to write breezy 
Purcellian picturesque music ; but it is certain that had 
there been no Purcell Handel would have found sug- 
gestions and forms elsewhere. In his business life as 
in his music, whatever means he found he used with 


_ ground (45). 


circular table with the spectator at its centre. In its 
first shape this formal inspiration seems to have been 
the chief thing ; possibly a subject of romance had been 
found to motive the seven embroidering women grouped 
about a man (? designing) in the centre, while knights 
were seen riding past through windows in the back- 
Burne Jones’s Zaus Veneris is a distant 
variation on the theme. One of the figures was used up 


_afterwards for Mariana, another, very Blake-like, 


supech skill to attain his end. Even his thefts, his note | 


for note liftings from other composers, are done with 
magical dexterity and that unerring, unfailing tact which 
is at it were the key to his character. 
‘Israel in Egypt” would dream that ‘‘ Egypt was 
glad when they departed” came out of some other 
artist's work. These thefts as a matter of fact 
have been made far too much of. Some years 
ago Dr. Chrysander published all the originals 
which Handel partly or wholly lifted; and in England 
there was a wild outcry; and learned professors read 
papers in which they professed their total inability to 
understand the moral character of a composer who 
behaved so very wickedly. But when I spent an after- 
noon with Dr. Chrysander in 1899 he assured me he 
had published these things to show not how much but 


catching a piece of stuff between her teeth and drawing 
it symmetrically down with her hands, was moved 
about from one design to another like a piece of fur- 


_miture, (she occurs in one study for the Carpenter's 


No one hearing | 


Shop) but was finally extruded from them all. Then, the 
table and window still persisting, the dream changed into 
one richer in tragic suggestion, that of a wedding feast 
on the eve of the Deluge. Thesimplicity with which an 
English parlour becomes an antediluvian interior marks 
the heat at which imagination was working. Millais, at 
this time, played upon from one side by his comrade 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and from the other by his patron 
Mr. Combe, was pushed a little over the poetical edge 
into alien moralising flats, but his imagination subdued 
all to its purpose by its ardour and intensity. His letter 
to Mrs. Combe is an amusing mixture of anxiety to 
improve the occasion in every way by the edification 
to be extracted from each figure and also of the interest 


| | 
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the preacher felt in profits of quite another kind. I 


quote only his description of the scene. 

‘* Our great object in painting,” he says, ‘‘isto turn the minds of 
men to good reflections and so heighten the profession as one of 
unworldly usefulness to mankind, for the thought of simply pleasing 
the senses would drive us to other pursuits requiring less of that un- 
ceasing attention so necessary to the completion of a perfect work. 

**T shall endeavour in the picture I have in contemplation—‘ T’or as 
in the Days that were before the Flood’ &c.—to affect those who may 
look upon it with the awful uncertainty of life and the necessity of 
being always prepared for death. My intention is to lay the scene at 
the marriage feast. The bride, elated by her happiness, will be play- 
fully showing her wedding-ring to a young girl, who will be in the act 
of plighting her troth to a man wholly engrossed in his love, the 
parents of each uniting in congratulation at the consummation of their 
own and their children’s happiness. A drunkard will be railing 
boisterously at another, less intoxicated, for his cowardice in being 
somewhat appalled at the view the open window presents—flats 
of ghstening water, revealing but the summits of mountains 
and crests of poplars. The rain will be beating in the face of 
the terrified attendant who is holding out the shutter, wall-stained and 
running down with wet, but slightly as yet inundating the floor. There 
will also be the glutton, quietly indulging in his weakness, unheeding 
the sagacity of his grateful dog, who thrusting his head under his hands 
to attract attention, instinctively feels the coming rain. Then awoman, 
typical of worldly vanity, apparelled in sumptuous attire, withholding 
her robes from the contamination of his dripping hide. In short, all 
deaf to the prophecy of the Deluge which is swelling before their eyes, 
all but one figure in their midst, who, upright with closed eyes, prays 
for mercy for those around her, a patient example of belief standing 
with, but far from them, placidly awaiting God’s will. . . .” 


The picture went no further than the description and 
drawing (46) and the ‘‘ Flood” subject worked itself 
out in slighter episodes. The intensity of occupation of 
these figures about the table, and the quiet threat of 
the rain-sodden landscape opened upon them by the 
boy who flings out the shutters with so striking a 
gesture, make an extraordinary impression. But 
there was another picture that drew down out of the 
open heaven of invention, that was never painted quite 
as it ought to have been, and that might have been the 
most wonderful of all. The first hint of it is a lovely 
pen and-ink-sketch of 1850 (No. 4o ; the catalogue seems 
wrong about the date of this and some other examples). 
It is a little te champétre, as brimful of the idle dainty 
pleasure of the fields as Giorgione’s or Watteau’s, and 
as sharply stamped with a spirit of its own. In a 
meadow by a river bordered with willows one girl sits in 
the middle of a group with a dish of apples on her lap. 
She holds one to her lips and looks away over the field. 
Another girl lies against her and offers an apple to a 
little child to tempt him to walk. He is held up by 
a woman stooping over him doubled on herself in a 
magnificently simple action, and before her lies supine 
another girl biting a grass held with her two hands and 
looking up to the sky. (This figure, paving the ground 
with her skirt, and the other stooping figure have been 
fruitful in some fine designs of Mr. C. H. Shannon.) To 
the right is seated another girl. Her arms are turned 
backward and a man lying behind her plays with her 
hands, tickling them with a blade of grass. If the 
painter of Ophelia with his poignant sense of the fields 
and waters and flowers, and the divine pre-Raphaelite 
mixture of stiffness and shy grace, had carried this out, 
the full poetry of his youth would surely have spoken in 
it. Perhaps his mentor thought it too frivolous, like the 
earlier conception of the Huguenot. So much of it as 
was painted took shape finally in the Flowers of Spring 
or Appleblossom painted at Bowerswell in 1856-9. 
Painted then, it closes the second harvest of Millais’ 
poetical time, the harvest that includes Au/umn Leaves, 
Sir Isumbras, The Vale of Rest. They were painted in 
the early days of his marriage, before he came to live 
in London, while he was deeply moved by the Perth- 
shire scenery. Romance still lingered, the technique 
was breaking up, but could just bear the strain a little 
longer, and all four pictures have a hungry sense of 
beauty ‘‘ whose hand is at his lips.” I speak of the 
Appleblossom from reproduction only; it has never 
been exhibited, I believe, since it was seen at the 
Academy, and appears to have been doubtfully success- 
ful. Something of the general idea of the first sketch 
remains, and the figure of the girl lying on her back, 
but not all the charm. The exhibition of 1859 was a 
critical one for Millais. The doubtful reception of his 
pictures at first filled him with an agony of wounded 
vanity and rage. He was never again so neara check, 
and the shock of the experience may have combined 


4 per cent., with an addition for expenses. 


with the changes of life, friends, manner of painting and 
ideas generally to carry him away from such enchanted 
and slippery ground. The £ve of St. Agnes is the most 
notable return. 

In between the periods of the Ophelia and the Apple- 
blossom comes the series: of sketches of Millais’ tour in 
Scotland with the Ruskins, now exhibited. This group 
is almost as interesting as the last. Shy fun and wor- 
ship gleam out of them. He who was to be so 
solid a baronet appears like the page of medizval 
legends, demurely having his hair cut by his lady’s 
hands, or serving her with water from the stream like 
another Lorenzo. This mixture of the pre-Raphaelite 
spirit with light-hearted sketching makes these 
drawings fascinating on their tragic background. The 
great man who was to suffer from the idyl they illus- 
trate was bent on employing Millais’ powers to invent 
naturalistic decorations. Several sheets of sketches 
show the absurd enough results—Gothic windows 
constructed of embracing angels, headdresses made of 
chestnut-leaf forms—helmets crowned with crouching 
beasts, the latter most delicately drawn. These were 
to illustrate Ruskin’s lectures on architecture at 
Edinburgh. 

The style of Millais’ drawings varies greatly. In the 
earlier something of the Germanism persists that tinc- 
tured the historical competitions and was one root of 
pre-Raphaelitism. This may be seen cramping one of 
the designs for the Carpenter's Shop. In others there 
is a tedious aud stupid niggling-up of the drawing 
(one of the Ophetias. s an example). It is the slighter 
indications, like No. 40, that are as fine in style as in in- 
Spiration. It must be renembe,:d that a whole block of 
illustrative work of high quality has been destroyed in 
cutting and does not appear. D. S. M. 


A CHAPTER OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


8 Bae ary: are many good things north of the Tweed, 

but in few matters has the genius of the Scotch- 
man shown to better advantage than in the conduct of 
life assurance affairs. 

Among our treasures is the original ‘‘ Prospectus of 
a Plan for establishing in Scotland a General Fund for 
Securing Provision for Widows, Sisters, &c., and 
Insuring Capital Sums on Lives to be called the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund and Equitable Assurance 
Society.” This original prospectus is a quaint and 
insignificant production so far as external appearance 
is concerned, but the names of the patrons and 
directors justify the statement that the new venture was 
‘* patronised by some of the most eminent characters.” 
Among the curious provisions of the original pro- 
spectus is one that no person shall be assured whose 
wife is more than twenty years younger than himself. 

It is stipulated that premiums shall be payable at 
Candlemas, Whitsunday, Lammas, and Martinmas, a 
curious survival of Catholic terms in Protestant 
Scotland. It was originally decided that what we 
now call a valuation should be made every ten years, 
and, if it should be judged necessary, the society 
could make such alterations as to amount of annuities 
and rates, current and future, as to a majority of three- 
fourths of the members present should seem appro- 
priate. This is a regulation that now-a-days would 
cause an office to be stigmatised as an assessmen. 
company. The original plan of the society contem- 
plated guaranteeing annuities rather than capital sums, 
but before the prospectus was issued to the public the 
scheme was extended to the assurance of capital sums. 
It is interesting to read that “‘letters are expected to 
be post-paid.” 

The tables published in the first prospectus were all 
founded upon the Northampton table with interest at 

The first 

two tables give the rates for annuities on survivor- 
ships ; the third table deals with deferred annuities ; 
the fourth with endowments to children, and the fifth 
with assurance on lives. These latter rates are only 
quoted for every five years of age from fifteen to sixty, 
and a space of 2} inches contains the entire details 


relating to life assurance. 
It was only last year that the Scottisa Widows’ Fund 
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issued a volume of ‘‘ Useful Tables,” containing over | 


one hundred pages, and produced in the most sumptuous | 
A considerable portion of this book is occu- | 


manner. 
pied with the premium rates of the Society at the 
present time. The contrast between the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund of to-day and the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund of 1812 is appropriately suggested by the contrast 
between its first and its latest prospectus. To-day the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund stands forth, not merely as 
with one exception the largest of British life 
offices, but, what is still more important, as_ the 
typical embodiment of all that is soundest, and 
steadiest, and most reliable in the world of life assur- 
ance, which, at its best, is the safest form of financial 
enterprise. It is typical of the peculiar stability of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund that its average bonus ever 
since its formation has only varied by one penny per 
cent. per annum from the present rate, which has 
remained absolutely unchanged for, we believe, thirty- 
five years. With such a record we cannot expect one 
year to differ greatly from another, and the report for 
1900 only repeats the experience of many past years. 
In spite of a general tendency to show a decrease in 
new business the new policies issued by the Scottish 
Widows assure a larger amount than usual. For the 
first time the total premium income exceeds one million 
sterling. The expenditure as usual is less than 10 per 
cent. of the premium income, leaving a margin between 
the expenditure provided for and the expenditure 
incurred of 16 per cent. of the premiums as a 
contribution to surplus. The mortality is again 
favourable, the number of deaths being 30 per cent. 
less than the number calculated on. The funds 
of the society increased during the year by more than 
half a million, and now exceed fifteen and a half millions. 
At the end of the present year another septennial 


valuation will be made, and when we remember the | 
cautious character of the management it is safe to | 
prophesy, in the words of the report, that the results of | 
the valuation ‘‘ now in progress will fully sustain the | 
society’s antecedents and prove gratifying to the mem- | 


bers.” 


It is no exaggeration to say that the record of | 


the Scottish Widows’ Fund is a chapter of Scottish | 


history, of which that country may well be proud. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Inverness, March, 1901. 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me the favour of a small 
space in an early issue of your Review to reply to my 
late colleague Dr. Traill’s comments on my letter in 
your issue of oth curt. 

I have not forgotten that the Royal Commission 
unanimously approved of the Chief Commissioners 
taking part in the initial work of the Commission. I 
cannot however see what benefit their presence at the 


ligent farmer who knows his business and attends to it, 
nor have I ever met a class of men who possessed in 
a greater degree the courage of their convictions with 
its attendant quality of moral integrity. 

Some twenty lay sub-Commissioners and Court 
Valuers gave evidence before the Royal Commission. 
Regarding these gentlemen the report says: ‘*‘ We 
believe the Assistant Commissioners and Court Valuers 
have striven honestly and to the best of their ability 
to discharge the difficult duties cast upon them.” 
Personally I felt disposed to go further and say that, 
judging from the appearance made by the Assistant 
Commissioners before the Royal Commission, they 
were, as a body, as well qualified to carry out with 
knowledge and ability the important business of 
valuators as any similar number of men to be found 
in Great Britain or Ireland. 

There has unfortunately been some diversity of 
opinion among the lay Assistant Commissioners as to 
the procedure to be followed in fixing a fair rent, having 
regard to the question of ‘‘ occupation interest.” Several 
of the sub-Commissioners who gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission admitted that their valuations 
allowed for the tenant having an occupation interest 
in his holding, while a large majority denied making 
any allowance for it. Notwithstanding this diversity 
of procedure, both parties almost invariably agreed in 
fixing the fair rent at the same figure. I thought at 
the time, and think still, that the apparent diversity of 
opinion among the sub-Commissioners was entirely 
confined to procedure. Thus A, after inspecting the 
farm, was of opinion that if put up to public competi- 
tion a rent of £25 could be got for it, but that, 
taking one year with another, its full value to a 
solvent tenant was £ 20, and fixed the fair rent at that 
amount; while B took the shorter course and went 
straight to the point, when, after examining the farm, 
he ignored the competition rent and fixed the sum of 
£20 as the fair rent which he considered an industrious 
tenant, taking one year with another, could afford to 
pay for the holding. 

In my humble opinion, occupation interest means to 
the landowner the difference between the rent he was 


| formerly able to obtain in a competitive market and fair 


first hearings would confer, as they could only sit there | 


as legal Commissioners, taking the place of the present | 


legal sub-Commissioners. Valuation of holdings for 


the purpose of fixing fair rents is no part of a lawyer’s | 


business ; this must be carried out, both in its initial 


and appeal stages, by the expert members of the Land | 


Commission. 
sioners would consider himself qualified to inspect a 
— farm and fix a fair rent for it. 

r 


. Traill’s criticism of the composition of the body | 


of lay sub-Commissioners is, I think, unreasonably 
severe. 
farmers, but suggests no other class from which they 
should be selected. In addition to the few quondam land- 
owners mentioned by Dr. Traill, I understood some of 
the Assistant Commissioners had previously been land 
agents, but among a body of eighty land valuators—to 
whose appointment a thorough knowledge of land and 
its produce should be a sine qua non—men selected 
from either landowners or land agents must advisedly 
be always a small minority. 

After forty years’ experience as a surveyor, I can 
confidently assure my late colleague that there is no 
better training for the important office of a lay Assistant- 


I doubt if any one of the Chief Commis- | 


He objects to the appointment of tenant | 


Commissioner than the experience gained by an intel- | 


commercial value, while to the tenant it means his right 
to have the rent of his holding fixed by the Land 
Commission in place of having to pay a competitive 
rent for it. 

Dr. Traill contemplates with feelings of dismay my 
suggested limitation of appeals to rents above £20; 
let us consider for a moment what has been the result 
of these indiscriminate appeals. They have certainly 
greatly delayed the work of the Land Commission 
without the slightest benefit to either landlords or 
tenants, to say nothing of the enormous amount of 
valuable time and money that has been and is still being 
wasted in acrimonious and profitless litigation. 

It was stated in Parliament by Mr. John Redmond 
on 22 February that the cases at present set down for 
hearing, and rehearing, in the several courts numbered 
upwards of 60,0co, showing that there are now arrears 
of work equal to six years’ labour of the Land 
Commission reckoned at the rate of progress made 
during the first fifteen years’ term; while Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, when replying to Messrs. Redmond and T. W. 
Russell on the same occasion, stated that the extent 
to which the rents fixed by the sub-Commissioners were 
varied on appeal had been on the average only about 
one half per cent. No higher testimony than this state- 
ment by Mr. Balfour could be adduced to show the 
care and ability with which the initial part of the work 
had been carried out by the Assistant Commissioners. 
In the face of all this, it seems extremely unfair that 
they should have met with nothing but abuse from the 
representatives of both parties. 

With the view of preventing the slightest suspicion 
of political bias, I heartily concurred with the sug- 
gestion contained in the report by the Royal Commis- 
sion that the appointment and retention in office of the 
Assistant Commissioners and Court Valuers should be 
entrusted to the Land Judge and Land Commissioners. 

I do not suppose for a moment that the change of 
patrons would effect any material improvement in the 
members of the .sub-Commission ; but in addition to 
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removing their appointment from the political arena, it | 
would make the constitution of the Land Courts more 
homogeneous, and thereby tend to the improvement of | 
their practice and procedure. | 

The members of the Royal Commission were only | 
able to see some half-dozen farms on which fair rents © 
‘had then recently been fixed ; so few cases could not be 
said to afford any trustworthy criterion of the sub- 
Commissioners’ work, but there were two farms in- 
spected to which the attention of the Royal Commission 
was specially directed, it being alleged that in both 
«cases the fair rents fixed were unreasonably low. In 
one case the farm was said to have been valued bya 
sub-Commissioner who allowed for occupation interest, 
and in the other case that the rent had been reduced 
greatly below value. After a careful inspection of both | 
these farms, I was satisfied that the landowner had 
suffered no injustice, but that the rents fixed by the 
sub-Commissioners were fair if not full value for the 
respective holdings. 

After completing its sittings at Galway, the Royal 
Commission took a drive through Connemara, visiting 
part of the congested district, which, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. I have been over every part of the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland and can confidently 
say that neither on the mainland nor in the Hebrides is 
there anything to compare with the condition of chronic — 
poverty so plainly evident in that part of Connemara, 
and yet, I believe, substantial rents are being paid for | 
the poorest of these small holdings. 

From the outset, Dr. Traill has taken his stand on | 
the landlords’ platform, from which he declines to move, | 
always refusing to look at the controversy from any 
other standpoint. I hope, however, that when the 
question of amending the existing Land Laws comes to 
be considered, the Chief Secretary will deem it advis- | 
able to place some restriction on the persistent abuse 
of the Appeal Clauses of the Land Acts, the evils of | 
which were fully explained in my letter published in the 
Saturpay Review of oth current. 

I should have liked to have added a few words on 
the subjects of the ‘‘ Pink Schedule ” and the admission | 
of extraneous expert evidence in the case of appeals, 
but this letter has already been extended beyond reason- 
able limits, for which I apologise, and remain yours © 
faithfully, GEORGE GORDON. 


**SIAM_ IN 1g00.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Bangkok, Siam. 

Sir,—In the number of the SaturDAy Review dated 
3 October, 1900, there appeared a review of two books | 
concerning Siam, namely ‘‘The Kingdom of the | 
Yellow Robe” and ‘Surveying and Exploring in | 
Siam.” The review opens in the manner which has | 
now come to be almost invariably adopted in criticisms 
of Siam, that is with a comparison between the present — 
condition of affairs in that country and in Japan, in 
which the former is shown very much ata disadvantage. | 
That Siam, whatever her shortcomings, is a most | 
unfortunate country is certain, for, to add to the in- 
numerable difficulties which continually beset her, she | 
labours under the curse of having the astonishing 
progress of Japan for ever thrust down her throat. 
Those who, as weakly schoolboys of a dreamy tempera- 
ment, have had to suffer from the constant sneering 
comparison by thoughtless elders between their feeble 
accomplishments and the feats of their brilliant athletic 
comrades will best understand the feelings which this 
short-sighted criticism is calculated to arouse in the 
Siamese. 

The review in question, after a paragraph laudatory | 
of the Mikado who, aided by ‘‘a large body of patriotic 
nobles and gentry able and willing to help in his en- 
deavours,” has conducted acountry of forty-three millions 
of people of a hardy, energetic nature, geographically 
placed so as to secure freedom from international 
questions, to the pinnacle of progress which it now 
occupies, proceeds to reproach the King of Siam for 
not having done the same thing for his little nation, in 
apparent ignorance of the facts that his supporters 
consisted of no more than one or two of his brothers, | 
willing but almost entirely unable to help him, that the | 


| the limit of its desires ? 


heterogeneous population of his kingdom -consists of 
some five millions merely, of a happy-go-lucky national 
temperament which has earned for them the title of the 
Irish of the East, that two of the most powerful nations 
in the world have been ever pressing on his frontiers 
and deluging him with interminable international 


| problems ; that in fact, the circumstances of the two 


cases could not be more absolutely different. 

It is inferred that the King of Siam, by his policy of 
playing off England against France instead of giving 
his mind to internal reform, has been the cause of the 
absorption by France of one-third of his territories. 
To those who have followed the history of Siam during 
the last decade, the discredit of this absorption appears 
to lie at other doors than those of the much-abused 
King. It is indeed hard if the policy of seeking the aid 
of a neighbour when menaced by an absolutely over- 
whelming enemy is to be denied to Siam; a policy 
which has almost invariably been pursued by other 
small and weak nations placed in a similar position. 
Were Japan a nation of five millions, who can say that 


| her boundary treaty of 1875 with Russia would have 


proved worth any more than have Siam’s treaties with 
France ? 

The review in question is headed ‘‘ Siam in 1900;” 
but why this should be so is not clear, since the author 
of ‘‘The Land of the Yellow Robe” finally left the 
country in 1896 and ‘‘Surveying and Exploring in 
Siam” was, I believe, first printed in 1894. Is it taken 


_ for granted that, during the last four or five years, 


nothing has been done towards progress in Siam? Is 
it supposed that the reform party there had then reached 
It is to be hoped not, for to 
imagine thus is to betray more ignorance of the actual 
conditions of the country than is warrantable in one 
undertaking to criticise its ruler. 

The fact is that the dread of the loss of autonomy 


_ constantly overshadowed Sian for years, thereby tax- 


ing to the utmost the energy and ability of her best 
men, engaged in the desperate and all but hopeless 
struggle to preserve her very existence. This incubus 
was only removed in 1896, by the signing of the con- 
vention between England and France, and it is since 
that time that, their minds relieved from the weight of 
anxiety as to their national future, the King and his 
supporters have turned their thoughts seriously to 
internal reform. Some of the results of their labours 


_ are visible at the present moment in the complete re- 


organisation of the police force, both at the capital and 
in the provinces, a measure which has already reduced 
crime enormously and bids fair soon to render life and 
property as safe in Siam as in any other Eastern 
country; in the abolition of the custom of buying 
children as slaves and in the great amelioration of the 
‘*corvée”’ laws; in the establishment of law courts 
under efficient control, in different parts of the country ; 
in the opening of post and telegraph offices every- 
where; in the reorganising of the treasury and the 


| auditing of accounts and in the reform of the revenue 


laws so thoroughly as to induce the British Government to 
surrender the extra-territorial rights regarding revenue 


| hitherto enjoyed by its subjects in Siam, placing them, 


in this matter, under the jurisdiction of the Siamese 
Government. Other measures which have been under- 
taken are the extension of railway communication, 
there being one line of 150 miles complete and three 
others under construction, the passing of forest jaws for 
the preservation of the magnificent teak forests in the 
north, the facing of the educational problem, the making 
of a cadastral survey and the codification of the laws of 
the country. That all these reforms should, in the short 
time which has elapsed since their introduction, have 
reached to a state of perfection is, of course, much 
more than is to be expected, and some of them are still 
very far indeed from having done so, but they have all 
been taken in hand with the intention of carrying them 
through, and sufficient progress has been made with 
most to warrant the belief that all will, before long, be 
in working order. 

Siam must develop along very different lines from 
those followed by Japan. It is absurd to expect her to 
come out as a world-power or to mix in foreign politics 


_ more than is necessary to preserve her relations with 


her neighbours, and it is equally absurd to expect her 
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with her small population, to whom the poverty of | This committee recommended that the ‘‘ engineer 


densely inhabited countries is quite unknown, who 
have but to scratch the ground once a year to become 
rich with the teeming harvests she produces, and to 


whom hard work, besides being unnecessary, is as — 
obnoxious as to the average of mankind, to develop | 
large industries or to enter into competition with labour- | 


glutted markets in the production of the necessaries of 
life which she can buy cheaper than she could ever 
make. It should not be said therefore that because 


Siam posseses no great and well-organised army and © 
no national debt, nor floods the markets of the world | 


with cheap matches and inferior cotton goods, she has 
shown no signs of advance, or has only assumed a 
veneer of civilisation for the purpose of hoodwinking 
the world. [In the gentler accomplishments which 
make for happiness she is past mistress, and combining 


these with the benefits to be derived from the proper | 


administration of justice, from freedom from crime and 
oppression, from a sufficiency of education and from 
the improvement of internal communications, she may 
in time arrive at a more enviable condition than that 
enjoyed by many a go-ahead nation of struggling com- 
petitors. It is to this end that the King and his 
Government are now striving to reform the country, an 


end to which, given freedom from outside interference | 


on the part of filibustering colonial parties or of pedlars 
determined to force a market for their wares, there is 
no reason why she should not ultimately attain. 

Yours truly, Pyinya.” 


‘“*“NAVAL ENGINEERS AND EXECUTIVE RANK.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 

Sir,—In the ‘‘ Notes of the Week” of your number 
of 2 February last, I noticed a paragraph commencing 
‘* Why naval engineers should feel themselves aggrieved 
at not being called executive officers is a problem 
incomprehensible to those outside their own ranks.” 
Now if I understand the question aright, the naval 
engineers are not aggrieved on this point in the way 
you mean. There are always two sides to every 
question, and I shall be pleased if you will allow me to 
explain the matter from an engineer’s point of view. I 
regret that a temporary absence from England has not 
permitted of my writing before. 

Firstly let me say that from a strictly legal point 
there is no body of ‘‘ executive officers” in the navy. 
The expression has come largely into use during the 


officers should be classed with the military or executive 
_ branch of the naval service among those who would 
| not on any occasion succeed to command.” At a 
_ recent lecture at the Royal United Service Institution, 
| Admiral Sir John Hopkins, G.C.B., who was supported 
by Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith, K.C.B., and others 
suggested that the time had arrived to accord the 


| engineers executive rank. He said, ‘‘ Their duties are 


purely executive and should be recognised as such, and 
the recognition cannot, in my opinion, clash in any 
single instance with the other executives, as their 
sphere of duty is so clearly defined, and an engineer 
would as little expect to be put in charge of the navi- 
gating or officer of the watch’s duty as would these 
officers of being put in charge of the engines.” I think 


_ this disposes of the statement I quoted at the com- 


mencement of this letter. 


branch” of the navy, with chaplains, paymasters, 


| At present the engineers are classed in the ‘civil 
| 


last few years to describe the officers of the military — 


branch of the naval service, possibly because it is a 
more convenient term. 


The Regulations define ‘‘ the executive officer” of a | 


war vessel as ‘‘the officer next in command to the 
captain carrying on the executive duties of the ship.” 
They often speak of ‘‘the engineer officer” and of 
‘engineer officers,” also of ‘‘lieutenants and other 
officers of the military branch,” but never to my know- 
ledge of ‘‘ executive officers.” 


The Regulations of 1893 (not before I believe) speak | 


of the ‘“‘executive branch” of the service, which 
includes mates of coastguard sailing cutters, naval 
reserve seamen, boys &c. ; this would of course include 


among its numbers the executive officers of the various | 


ships in commission: but it no more follows that all 
members of the ‘‘executive branch” are executive 
officers than that all members of the ‘‘ engineer branch ” 
are engineers. 

I may be accused of cavilling, or begging the ques- 
tion, as everyone on board ship now knows what is 
meant by the term executive officer; but my point is 
that only one officer in each ship has a right to be so 


called, which does not appear to be generally under- | 


stood either in the navy or out of it. 

I have before me the report of a committee appointed 
by the Admiralty in 1876 which sat under the presi- 
dency of the late Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key to inquire 
into the best means of obtaining engineer officers for 
the Royal Navy, and I find that when Captain Fellowes 
R.N. recommended that engineers should be made 
executive officers, he was corrected by the committee in 
these words, ‘‘ What do you mean by making engineers 
executive officers? Are you awate that the term doe 
not exist in the Regulations ?” 


surgeons and naval instructors: perhaps I need do no 
more than mention this to show the absurdity of the 
classification. At the battle of Santiago di Cuba which 
disposed for the time of the active naval power of Spain, 
these latter officers might as well have been on shore 

as it happened ; while the whole action, during which 
| the 15-knot ‘‘ Oregon ” was able to overtake the 21-knot 
**Colon” for example was an object lesson on the 
advantage of good over bad engineering. 

The engineer branch of the navy consists of over 
| 25,000 officers and men, the majority of whom are 
trained to the use of arms. A large proportion of the 
stoker ratings are paid as being ‘‘ trained men,” many 
being ‘*‘ marksmen.” 


These officers and men are not 
trained in the use of arms and kept on board ship for 
any peaceful purpose, then why should they be classed 
as “civilians ” ? 

Let us consider the case of the engineer officer say of 
a torpedo-boat destroyer, he is responsible for practi- 
cally the whole of the matériel of the vessel, also for the 
departmental training and efficiency of his staff consist- 
ing of about three-fifths of the ship’s company. He 
with his staff takes equal or greater risks in action 
with any of the crew and yet is a ‘‘civil” officer. 
Supposing in the army, the drivers of a battery of 
horse or field artillery were, as distinguished from the 
actual gunners, classed as civilians or ‘‘ non-comba- 
tants,” how absurd it would appear! 

I could say a good deal more on this subject, but 
think I have said enough to establish my point and to 
show there is good reason for the engineers to be 
classed with the military or executive branch of the 
service. Then as to engineer officers sitting on 
courts-martial, which these officers advocate when one 
of their branch is on his trial for a technical offence. 
The necessity for this change, which by the way was 
also advocated by Sir John Hopkins in the lecture pre- 
viously referred to, was strongly brought to the front 
by the result of the ‘‘ Blake ” court-martial in 1898 ; 
which will be remembered by most naval men, certainly 
by all engineers. Had an engineer officer sat on this 
court he could and probably would have so examined 
some of the witnesses as to throw quite a different 
light on their evidence, and the sentence of the court 
would probably have been very different. 

At the present time the supply of service-trained 
engineers from Keyham is insufficient, even the supply 
of students for entry has recently run short, while bad 
reports as to the progress of the students have been 
made. Young engineers will not join the navy in any- 
thing like sufficient numbers from our private colleges, 
so that in order to fill the vacancies (after a fashion) 
assistant engineers of inferior qualifications for so-called 
‘* temporary service ” have been and are being entered. 
Strangely enough, these young men are offered higher 
pay than the officers from Keyham, &c., that is to saya 
higher price is being paid for a presumably inferior article. 

Possibly if the engineers were admitted into the 
military branch of the service as suggested and given 
higher pay, &c., we might be able to get the pick of the 
engineering talent of the country instead of what we are 
getting at present. 

I regret, Sir, that I must write anonymously, and 


so sign myself EFFICIENCY. 


| 
| 
| 
q 
| 
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REVIEWS. 
‘CHEERY CHILDERS.” 


Hugh C. E. Childers, 1827-1896.” By his son 
Lieut.-Col. Spencer Childers, C.B., R.E. In two 
vols. London: Murray. 1901. 28s. 


“Tes memoir of Mr. Childers by his son leaves 
unsolved the problem which puzzled his con- 
temporaries, much as the students of natural history in 
Pope’s time were puzzled by the presence of straws or 
grubs in amber. 


‘* The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


Mr. Childers, in the forty odd years of his political 
career, filled all the highest offices of State except that 
of First Lord of the Treasury. He was successively 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for 
War, Home Secretary, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Gideon, the Rothschild of George II.’s reign. The 
original Gideon financed the Pelhams, and refusing all 


_ honours for himself took a baronetcy for his boy at 


| Eton, who was bred a Christian and made an Irish peer 


Yet it would be difficult for his warmest friend to point | 


to a single commanding quality which he possessed. 
His son, who with a delicacy too rare in family 
biographers never obtrudes his affection upon the 
public, writes thus: ‘‘ Mr. Childers was not an orator ; 
he was hardly even a fluent debater, but he had that 
exceedingly useful gift—a retentive memory, and a 
devotion to detail and fact—which often stood him in 
good stead.” In truth Mr. Childers was one of the 
worst speakers that ever addressed the House of Com- 
mons from the front bench (which is saying a good 
deal), and his retentive memory and devotion to detail 
were not displayed in that abnormal degree by which 


alone those virtues are lifted from the commonplace | 


to the great. As Colonel Childers puts it, ‘‘he was 
essentially an administrator :” but it is impossible to 


claim for him that he was a great one, like Graham or, 


Cardwell; or that he was a great Finance Minister, 
like Gladstone; or that he was an original thinker, 
like Cornewall Lewis or Lowe. 
leave the mystery of Mr. Childers unsolved. How the 
devil did he get there? Our front benches have been 
crowded for two centuries by statesmen who owed 
their elevation not to brains but to family connexions. 


No: these papers © 


“The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. _ by Pitt. 


Mr. Childers had therefore a double dose of 
Jewish blood in his veins, though it was refined through 
so many strainers that it seemed to lose its peculiar 
qualities. For the caution and shrewdness which Mr. 
Childers developed in his old age were conspicuously 
absent from his youth. A clergyman’s son without a 
penny naturally and properly married at the age of 
twenty-one a young lady similarly situated. Emigra- 
tion to Australia followed as a consequence, and in 
those days Cambridge graduates with respectable con- 
nexions in the old country were not so plentiful in 
Melbourne as to retard the advancement of young 
Childers from a school inspector to a member of the 
Colonial Government. After seven years spent in 
colonial politics, during which by the way he secured a 
pension, Mr. Childers returned to London in 1857 as a 
sort of Agent for Victoria. He was almost immedi- 
ately sent back to Melbourne to negotiate a railway 
loan for Messrs. Baring, in which he was unsuccessful, 
and was offered a partnership in Dalgety and Co. 
which he refused. The Victorian agency brought 
him into touch with the Colonial Office and the 
Baring mission made him a personage in the City. In 
1859 Mr. Childers was returned to the House of 
Commons for Pontefract, which he continued to repre- 
sent till the smash in 1886, and to make an income he 
took to the direction of public companies, what is called 
in these slangy and irreverent days ‘‘ guinea-pigging.” 
In 1864, upon the resignation of Mr. Stansfeld on the 
Mazzini incident, Lord Palmerston made the young 
member for Pontefract (he was then thirty-seven) a 
junior lord of the Admiralty, and it is interesting to 
read what the veteran Premier had to say about 
members of his Government retaining their director- 
ships. Lord Palmerston saw ‘‘no objection to a 
member of the Government retaining other employ- 
ment, provided that employment can be carried on 
without prejudice to the Queen’s service, which has 
the paramount claim. Subject to that rule he leaves it 


_ to you to determine what class of business you may, as 


But Mr. Childers was not an aristocrat: his forbears | 


were nothing more than country gentlemen. 
lectually Mr. Childers should be bracketed with Mr. 
W. H. Smith, whose success was as great. 
wealth is a power, and Mr. Smith was very rich. 
Mr. Childers, however, was from first to last a poor 
man, living on his salary in office, on directors’ 
fees out of office, and latterly on a pension. The 
puzzle remains: and Colonel Spencer Childers has 
added to it another. How is it possible for a 
man to live in the front rank of politics for half a 
century, to rub shoulders with ‘‘ the choice and 
master spirits of the age,” to work and dine with the 
wits, the statesmen, and the financiers of his time, and 
yet to leave among his papers no record of their sayings 
and doings? If Mr. Childers was ‘‘ cheery,” as his 


sobriquet would lead us to believe, his letters and diary | 


are the reverse. In these two volumes there is not a 
single anecdote of a great man, not a bon mot, not a 
descriptive touch, not acomment upon the character of 
one of the many celebrities, with whom Mr. Childers 
must have lived in daily conversation. Colonel Childers 
shows himself far too intelligent a compiler to be 
obnoxious to the suspicion of having overlooked, or 
failed to appreciate, any good things there might be in 
his father’s papers. We are therefore driven to the 
conclusion that caution, rather than cheeriness, was 
the prevailing characteristic of Mr. Childers. Caution 
is a most valuable gift, from a worldly point of 
view: but it is distinctly dull. A man who is afraid 
to make remarks about anybody, either to his inti- 
mates, or to posterity, may be an excellent person, 
as he will probably be a successful one. But he is 
not interesting. 

The pedigree of Mr. Childers was in one respect 
remarkable. His two grandfathers, Colonel Childers 
and Sir Culling Smith, married sisters, the daughters of 
Lord Eardley, who was the son of Mr. Sampson 


Intel- 


a member of the Government, properly retain. He 
thinks that the rule should be applied with strictness 
to foreign undertakings.” After the election of 1865, 
when Lord Palmerston formed his last Government, Mr. 


' Childers became Financia! Secretary to the Treasury, 


But | 


a post for which he was admirably fitted, and which 
brought him into close and confidential relations 
with Mr. Gladstone, who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In January 1868 Sir Stafford Northcote 
offered Mr. Childers the well-paid post of Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council in India, which he 
luckily declined, for by December in the same year he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Cabinet. The reign of Mr. Childers at Whitehall 
was both unhappy and unlucky. He undertook the 
reconstruction of the Board of Admiralty by adding 
the Controller of the Navy as Second Sea Lord, and 
created a Financial Secretary of the Admiralty. The 
First Sea Lord, Sir Sydney Dacres, squabbled so 
scandalously with the Controller, Sir Spencer Robinson, 
that by the end of 1870 the position was this : the Chief 
Constructor had resigned : the Civil Lord had resigned : 
and the First Sea Lord, the Controller and the Third 
Lord were all threatening to resign. ‘‘ Pour comble 
de malheur” came the disaster to the turret-ship 
‘* Captain,” on which Leonard Childers, the second son 
of the First Lord, and many distinguished officers lost 
their lives. This combination of worries broke down 
the Minister’s health, and in March 1871 Mr. Childers 
resigned. 

When Mr. Gladstone formed his second Government 
in 18s0 Mr. Childers became Secretary of State 
for War. He was more successful in Pall Mall than at 
Whitehall, for though he had to carry a scheme of 
retirement for the army which excited the wrath of the 
older officers, he got all the «ides of Lord Wolseley’s. 
victory at Tel-el-Kebir; and he introduced the terri- 
torial organisation with the linked battalions, which, as- 
Colonel Childers is justified in saying, ‘‘is alone: 
sufficient to render his tenure of the War Office a 


4 
| 
} 
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‘remarkable one.” ‘The admission of Lord Derby to the © 
‘Gladstone Cabinet in 1882 made it necessary to re- | 
shuffle the cards. Lord Hartington became War > 
Secretary, and Mr. Childers was made Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer, luckily for him, for the fall of Khartoum 
‘happened shortly afterwards. ‘‘ Among Mr. Childers’s | 
correspondence at this time,” writes his son, ‘‘ there are 
not many letters to be found having reference to the 
Nile Expedition or the fall of Khartoum.” We are not 
surprised at that: it is not a subject on which a Liberal | 
Minister would care to be copious or confidential: but 
such extracts as Colonel Childers gives us are the most 
interesting in the Life. On 8 April, 1884 Lord 
Wolseley laid certain plans for the relief of General | 
Gordon before the Cabinet. The miserable vacillation | 
between the Nile route and the Suakin-Berber route 
went on for four months, and it was not until 8 August 
that Lord Hartington made up his mind to send | 
out Lord Wolseley with a free hand, when it was too 
late to save Gordon. Not that the cautious and com- 
plaisant Childers ventures to blame anybody for the | 
delay. Lord Hartington did not even condescend to — 
inform him of the decision to despatch Lord Wolseley, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer learned from the | 
‘*Scotsman.” After taking four months to make up © 
his mind to do anything, Lord Hartington coolly | 
wrote to Mr. Childers that he could not communicate | 
with the whole Cabinet ‘‘ without the loss of too much | 
time”! Mr. Childers meekly replies, ‘‘I had no wish 
to be consulted before you adopted what appears to me 
to be the very wise step of sending Wolseley out; but 
when I wrote to you the Cabinet copy of the instruc- 
tions later than the 15th had not reached me, and I had 
no idea what Wolseley was going out to do.” And 
this is how the Empire is governed by the Cabinet in 
times of emergency! As a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Mr. Childers did not distinguish himself in any way, 
and was beaten in July 1885 on his beer and estate 
duties by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord 
Randolph Churchill. In 1886 Mr. Childers natur- 
ally stuck to Mr. Gladstone, and discovered, like 
a good many other worthy people, that he had 
always been in favour of some sort of Home 
Rule for Ireland. He was indeed surprised and 
hurt at finding that Mr. John Morley had been 
substituted for himself as confidential adviser to Mr. | 
Gladstone, and he felt it his duty to ask for certain 
modifications in the Bill, which were conceded. Mr. | 
Childers was now Home Secretary, and the very day 
he took possession of the Home Office occurred the 
Trafalgar Square riot, which issued in a certain | 
amount of window-smashing, looting, and terrorism in | 
the West End. Sir Edmund Henderson was, if any- | 
body, to blame for this business, and Mr. Childers was | 
only Home Secretary for six months. Thus closed a | 
long and varied official career, from 1892 Mr. Childers | 
did not stand for Parliament, and in 1896 he died. We | 
are disappointed that the final pages throw no light what- | 
ever on the inner history of the Home Rule split. As | 
for the Cooper incident it is not worth alluding to, ex- 
cept to say that it is discreditable to the editor of the | 
** Scotsman,” who repaid Mr. Childers’ possibly indis- 
creet confidences by sneers at his vanity in boasting of | 
his influence with Mr. Gladstone. We are certainly | 
surprised to learn from Colonel Childers that his father 
found in the great Home Rule crisis that ‘‘ the per- 
sonal views of Mr. Charles Cooper, the editor of the 
‘ Scotsman,’ were generally in accord with his own.” 
We should not have gathered that from the line the paper 
took at the time: but the charge that Mr. Childers 
betrayed Cabinet secrets to the press is not made out. 
We can understand that toa statesman of the mercurial 
temperament of Mr. G.adstone ‘‘ cheery Childers,” with 
his stolid optimism, was a relief: and it is with 
astonishment we learn from his son that he was very 
‘sensitive to criticism and subject to moods of depres- 
sion. It is impossible to close these volumes without 
a feeling of respect and even of affection for Mr. 
Childers. He worked so hard; he was such a good 
friend ; and he was so courteous an opponent. Perhaps 
his character is best summed up in the words which he 
himself once used of a colonial governor. “If nota 
brilliant statesman, he was an industrious, kind- 
Aearted, Christian gentleman.” 


BOOKS ON CHINA. 


‘China, Her History Diplomacy and Commerce.” 
By E. H. Parker. London: Murray. gol. 
8s. net. 

‘*A Year in China.” By Clive Bigham. London: 
Macmillan. 1901. 8s. 6d. net. 

** Mount Omi and Beyond: a Record of Travel on the 
Thibetan Border.” By Archibald John Little. 
London: Heinemann. Igor. 10s. net. 


_ “ The Real Chinese Question.” By Chester Holcombe. 


London: Methuen. gor. 6s. 


HE authors of these four books can each claim the 

authority due to long residence or extensive travel 

in China. Their productions are nevertheless of very 

unequal merit and may be given precedence in the 
above order. 

Mr. Parker is an expert in his subject. So long ago 
as 1874, a brother officer and famous sinologue dedi- 
cated one of his numerous works to our author ‘‘asa 
consummate master of the written language of China.” 
Since those days, Mr. Parker has been zealously adding 
to his extensive knowledge, has travelled much in 
Cambodia, India, Japan, Malaya, the Dutch Indies, 
and ‘‘ other places where Chinamen are found,” and 
has served as a high British official in China, Corza, 
and Burma. He may therefore be safely taken as a 


_ guide. The facts he sets forth are the gleanings of 


conscientious investigation, and his opinions are at 
least entitled to respect. 

‘* China” opens with a broadly outlined sketch of the 
geography of the Empire, and in this connexion a word 
of praise must at once be given to the excellent maps 
(18 in number) interspersed throughout the volume ; 
they are models of clearness and accuracy. The 
Chinese Empire, in spite of ever-changing political 
boundaries, maintains a steady area of 5,000,000 
square miles and supports 400,000,000 people. China 
Proper, or the Eighteen Provinces, forms a third 
of the whole with a population of 350,000,000, 
the rest of the Empire being poorly watered desert- 
land or plateau, where the natives outnumber the 
Chinese settlers. Bisecting China Proper from north to 
south, the western half is mountainous while the 
eastern half is flat; the western half supports 
90,000,000 people and (except Sz-Ch’wan) is poor, but 
the eastern half with 260,000,000 people is rich, 
supports itself and helps the impecunious west. From 
this, Mr. Parker argues, British interests lie in the 
Eastern provinces with the addition of Sz-Ch’wan ; that 
is, Our commerce will find its most paying fields on the 
coasts, on the three or four great rivers with their 
mouths valleys and tributaries, and on the head waters 
of the Yangtze. If these regions be kept open to us, 
he thinks that, not only Tibet and Yiin Nan but even 
Manchuria may be complacently relegated to a 
secondary plane, as ‘‘spheres where the legitimate 
competition of Russia and France is likely to be most 
keen.” 

The History of China, which stands in the forefront of 
the sub-title, is curtly dealt with in a single chapter. 
Claiming to commence three thousand years before our 
era, it affords ample scope for the historical bore. But 
Mr. Parker is merciful. The ancient fables and mythi- 
cal rubbish of the early Chinese dynasties and even the 
Confucian Age—all the years from B.c. 2852 to B.c. 
255—are crushed into a few lines and a small table and 
are then swept totally away. Weare asked to trust 
the author’s assurance that these old annals are un- 
profitable, or, if still unsatisfied, to betake ourselves to 
the French translation of Sz-ma T’sien’s History by 
M. Edouard Chavannes. The origin of the Chinese 
race is left unsettled, and no fantastic theory is ad- 
vanced to identify them with the Babylonians, Acca- 
dians, or other olden peoples. We are not even told 
the derivation of the words ‘‘ China” and ‘‘ Chinese,” 
which the natives, we may mention, do not use them- 
selves either in literature or conversation. Our author 
explains that, excepting the Cantonese, who have no 
word for Chinaman but ‘“‘man of T’ang,” from the 
T’ang dynasty, the Chiaese call themselves ‘‘ men of 
Han ”—in memory of the glorious Han dynasty—when- 
ever they wish to distinguish themselves from Tartars, 
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Tibetans, or foreigners, this being the nearest approach 
they have to a national designation. 
Mr. Parker has much to say about early trade notions, 


' in vain for some clue to the title. 


No hint is given as 


| to what the question is, which the ‘‘ thoughtful and 


trade routes (the same now as in past ages and all — 


converging on the Pamirs), and modern trade. Under 


the last head, he asks whether progress, as represented — 


by steam, electricity, and other material adjuncts of | 


civilisation, is of happy omen, and answers :—‘‘ It 
appears to me doubtful if we Europeans are a whit 
happier for ‘progress;’ it has certainly not had 
cheerful results so far for the Chinese,” with which 
melancholy comment we must perforce agree. 

In relations with Europeans, religion and rebellion 
(including the insane Boxer movement), and personal 
characteristics, we get many new lights on the life of 
this wonderful people. Their untruthfulness, dis- 
honesty, and dirt are not satisfactorily explained away. 
Their much-vaunted politeness is said to be hollow. 
Their cruelty is admitted, and examples. too horrible 
almost for credence, are given—not the outcome of 
times of excitement, but ordinary everyday occur- 
rences. 

Many subjects must reluctantly be left unnoticed, for 
the mass of information in the 306 pages of this 
octavo volume is overwhelming. There are few readers 
who will not find here much of value. An ample 
Glossary and an Index of seventeen pages are valuable 
additions to the book, which will, owing to the multi- 
tude of facts collected from far and wide into so small 
a space, often serve as a work of reference. 


‘A Year in China” is of quite another style but none | 


the less to be recommended. Mr. Bigham’s record 
shows that he does not accept the common idea which 
assigns a life of luxurious ease to the diplomatist. 
His service as a member of the Legation at Peking in 
1899 and 1900 was chiefly spent in hard and occasion- 
ally dangerous travel. He journeyed overland from 


fiction sufficiently in his ‘‘ China.” 


Canton through Hankow to Peking, crossing the | 


Yellow River, passing the rich coalfields of the Peking 
Syndicate in Shansi, and visiting Si-an-fu the present 
refuge of the Chinese Court. Then he was sent on a 
mission through Manchuria to Ta-lien-wan, still a 
fishing village, Dalny, showing signs of prosperity, and 


Port Arthur, which is described as easily blockaded by | 


land and sea and compared unfavourably with Wei-hai- 
wei. Returning he joined Admiral Seymour’s attempt 
to relieve Peking, the story of which is perhaps the 


most striking in a thoroughly interesting volume. | 


Numerous good photographs and several maps form 
an added charm. The author made his way back to 
England by the Siberian Railway. 

** Mount Omi and Beyond,” which originally appeared 
some years ago in serial form in a Shanghai newspaper 
and might with advantage have been recast, is a pleasant 
diary of a three-months’ trip from Chungking, already 
1,500 miles from the coast, due west to the Tibetan 
frontier. Mrs. Little bravely accompanied her husband. 


The motive of the journey was to escape from the trying | 


atmosphere of Chungking, a crowded human hive 


surrounded by fields upon fields of graves, to the purer | 


air of the highlands. 
by the way. Most noteworthy, perhaps, were the 
wonderful stone and iron suspension bridges, built in 
the public-spirited days of the Mings, and the brine 
wells of Kung Ching. The labour bestowed on the 
fatter is immense. The workmen digging one expected 


The travellers saw many things | c cle. 4 
from his former position in Kew Gardens and as 


to reach salt in three years ; some had been even thirty | 


years in formation ! 

Few dangers seem to have been met, but one was of 
a character probably unique. On the banks of the 
Tung River, a ‘‘ mud” fall tumbled over the cliff, here 
a thousand feet high, bringing down with it a constant 


stream of rocks which bounded over the narrow foot- | 
consisting merely of tiny woodcuts to explain such 


way and thence down the slope into the boiling river. 
The stream of bou'ders was continuous. 
way of circumventing it. 
with a pony and dog ran the gauntlet of this cannonade 
is worth reading. On the Tibetan border, gold-bearing 
quartz was found to exist abundantly, the working of 
which would enable China, if she chose, easily to 
follow Japan and link herself to the rest of the world 
by a gold coinage. 

With what motive ‘The Real Chinese Question ” 
was written is hard to conjecture. 


There wasno | 
The story of how the party | 


We have looked . 


fair-minded public” are to be helped to judge. The 
volume, so the author says, defends no one. This is 
fairly true, except the Protestant missionary body, of 
which Mr. Holcombe was, we believe, at one time a 
member and which stands in no need of a champion, no 
one is defended. On the contrary every one is attacked, 
the British—‘‘the most Pharisaical of all European 
Governments ””—more bitterly than the rest, but all 
receive a full share of intemperate invective. A 
diatribe against our Gallic neighbours is typical : ‘‘ The 
various French concessions, or areas of territory at the 
various open ports of China in which the authorities of 
France have full sway, are simply the hotbeds for 
the propagation of every form of native and foreign 
vice. They are not the centres of French trade, 
for there is none. They are simply hideous and dis- 
gusting cancerous growths upon humanity.” Foranswer 
stands the French concession at Shanghai, its quays 
crowded by steamers, its busy wharves, its thriving 
streets holding 100,000 Chinese, and its excellent police 
force. True only a small part of the trade is French, 
but it is trade, it is very considerable, and it thrives 
there under the French authorities. The evils, so 


eloquently painted, are not in evidence to the ordinary 


person. 
Opium is our author’s red rag. No one wishes to 
defend the traffic, but the objects of its opponents are 
certainly not assisted by unjust aspersions on our 
Government. The war of 1842 is once more described 
as ‘*The Opium War.” Mr. Parker deals with this 
Here is further 
testimony of undoubted impartiality: the Rev. Dr. 
Martin, an eminent American divine long resident in 
China, in his ‘‘ Siege in Peking” says :—‘‘ To punish 
this high-handed proceeding ” (the attack on the foreign 
quarter at Canton) ‘‘and to exact the promised in- 
.demnity were the objects of Britain’s first war with 
China, not at all to force the Chinese either to receive 
or to consume it.” There is nothing in this book that 
is new, little that has not been better said before, and 
much that a kindlier pen would never have written. 


GARDEN BOOKS USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 

Guide to Plants, 

Vegetables, &c.” By John Weathers. 


Longmans. 1go!. 215. net. 
‘* Gardens Old and New; the Country House and its 


Fruits, 
London : 


Practical 


Garden Environment.” London: ‘Country Life” 
Office. 42s. net. 

‘‘How the Garden Grew.” By Maud Maryon. 
London: Longmans. 55. net. 


‘*A Handy Book of Horticulture.” By the Rev. F. C. 
Hayes. London: Murray. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 

HERE is a curious contrast between the first two 

of these gardening-books, which has suggested 

the heading of thisarticle. Mr. Weathers, as is natural 


Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society 
takes gardening very seriously. The book is of 200 
pages, double-columned and fairly closely printed; yct 
even that hardly balances the Brobdingnagian title-page, 
where Mr. Weathers requires 172 words—if we have 
counted correctly—to sum up his contents. He would 
seem not altogether to disdain ornament, by the state- 
ment therein, *‘ with 163 illustrations ”—nearly as many 
as the words of the title-page; but one might read for 
weeks without finding more than one or two illustrations, 
they being almost wholly confined to the glossary, and 


charming words as ‘‘ gamopetalous,” “‘ imparipinnate,” 

or ‘‘infundibuliform.” Even in arrangement Mr. 
Weathers is sternly exacting, and will have none of the 
alphabetical order that modern laziness has made 
usual, but groups plants according to their relationship ; 
so that, for example, for a plum, a blackberry, a 
spirzea, or a cotoneaster, you must alike remember to 
turn to the Rose order. We must admit that any incon- 


venience likely to result from this is obviated, as far as 
The 


possible, by a very copious and careful index. 
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book, like Gaul, is divided into three parts—hardy 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables ; but the first is done with 
such completeness that it is more than six times as long 
as the other two put together, and yet they have no 
appearance of being ‘* skimped.” We cannot, of course, 
profess to have read through such a huge work, but we 
have tested it in various places, and found the informa- 
mation everywhere thorough, and most carefully ex- 
pressed. The only mistake we have noticed worth 
mentioning is that Mr. Weathers supposes ‘‘ Souvenir 
d’Elise ” to be a distinct rose from ‘‘ Souvenir d’Elise 
Vardon,” whereas it is merely the common shortening 
of the name. It is to be hoped that Mr. Weathers 
will make use of his wide experience to give a com- 
panion volume to greenhouse and stove plants. The 


field there is more open, since there is nothing on the | 


greenhouse at all to be compared with Mr. Robinson’s 
** Flower-garden in England.” 

After the useful we come with more anticipation to 
the ornamental, and the beautiful book before us would 
ornament any library. Its title-page, as if to emphasise 
the contrast with the ‘‘ Practical Guide,” contains but 
thirty words, but then, to be sure, they are in fine 
type, and enclosed by a graceful margin. No mention 
is made of the number of illustrations, against Mr. 
Weathers’ 163, but they are all process illustrations 
from photographs, and every one of them admirably 
executed. The frontispiece is from G. D. Leslie’s 
picture of last year’s Academy, ‘‘In Time of War.” 
The book is really a splendid gallery of our great 
country houses and their gardens. There are not only 
the ‘‘ show-places "—Chatsworth, Fountains, Longford, 
Trentham, and the like—but many that are quite as 
beautiful, if less known to the ordinary tourist, such as 
Barlborough, Athelhampton, Great Tangley, the grand 
twisted avenue of Heckfield, Ightham Mote, which 
ought to be an Oxford College, and, perhaps best of 
all, Bradford-on-Avon, which fully justifies its choice as 
a model for the English pavilion at the Paris Exhibition. 
The author of the letterpress does little more than act 
as the judicious showman, and holds no brief for the 
formal against the landscape garden ; but the illustra- 
tions will show any but the most obdurate how so 
much of the garden as is in view of the house inevitably 
forms part of the true architect’s design. One great 
house, Belvoir Castle, is rather oddly omitted; the 


spring-garden there has long been famous amongst © 


horticulturists. There is an ample treasury also of 
details ; topiary work from Elvaston and Levens Hall, 
noble iron-work, English or Spanish, from Ragley or 
Compton Beauchamp, sundials from WHenbury or 
Heslington. The book will be a joy to all lovers of old 
English houses and gardens; but useful, in the sense 
of Mr. Weathers,— well, it may be, to that very!limited 
class who are about to build (or buy) a lordly pleasure- 
house wherein to dwell. 

_ There is a somewhat similar contrast between 
the two smaller books upon our list. ‘‘ How the 
Garden Grew” is ornamental enough ; it is very nicely 
printed, and has a dainty cover, and some rather pretty 
illustrations. There its attractiveness ends. ‘‘ Mary’s” 


Irish method of cooking a potato (p. 123), when her 
husband will not fail to digest it. 


MORE ABOUT OMAR. 


‘* Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persia.” Rendered into English Verse by Edward 
FitzGerald, with drawings by Florence Lundborg. 
New York: Doxey’s, at the Sign of the Lark. 
1g00. 6s. 

‘*The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam.” Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald with a Commentary by H. M. 
Batson and Biographical Introduction by E. D. 
Ross. London: Methuen. 1900. 6s. 

LTHOUGH Mr. Kerney’s biographical preface 
gives evidence that the first of these two books is 
not strictly a new publication, we may fairly consider 
both one and the other to be welcome addenda to 
the bibliography of an Eastern poet for the tardiness 
of whose recognition in the Western world time is now 
providing a lavish compensation. Apart from the 
preface the volume consists of little else than a reprint, 
the most notable feature of which is the bold and 
fantastic ‘‘ get-up” of its pages. If the human forms 
therein displayed are more suggestive of a remoter 
antiquity than Central Asia in the days of Melik Shah, 
they may in any case be accepted as appertaining to 
the ideal as well as real entourage of the imaginative 
tent-maker. So regarded indeed, they are appropriate 
accompaniments to FitzGerald’s work and quite charac- 
teristic of its dreaminess. Apparently untrammelled by 
other hard and fast rule than that they should be con- 
nected by the shadowiest of allusions with the passing 
page, they are introduced with good effect, and may be 
commended for an artistic quaintness which harmonises 
with the scenic accessories by which they are supple- 
mented. 

The second of these new tributes to Omar’s memory 
consists mainly of an introductory sketch by a very 
capable Persian scholar and rising Orientalist, Mr. 
Denison Ross ; of FitzGerald’s now familiar poem or 
adaptation ; and of a commentary by the ostensible 
editor, Mr. Batson, who explains that his object in 
publishing has been to help ‘‘ if possible, those who in 
their first introduction to Omar Khayyam, as in- 
terpreted by FitzGerald, find difficulties in the way of 
understanding him.” Whether by publication in 
fanciful form, or republication in the dress of particular 
editions, we approach any nearer to this comprehension 
or not, is a question which need not now be argyed. 
The gist of inquiry is the character of Omar’s teaching. 
Is he to be accepted as a moralist, or rejected as a 
disbeliever in all virtue ? In the solution of this problem, 
the enquirer must bear in mind that Omar is not Fitz- 
Gerald, and FitzGerald not an Oriental. He must, 


_ moreover, be prepared to certify, as far as possible, the 


prattle about her papa’s garden, which she wanted to | 
make grow, is not interesting, and as she is still | 
talking of ‘‘ gladiola” at the very end of the book, it | 


may be imagined that it is not instructive. 
guess the use of the book, nor for whom it is written. 
Mr. Hayes’ ‘‘ Handy Book” is quite at the opposite 
pole. He is an Irish rector, who lectures on Practical 
Horticulture at the Alexandra College, Dublin, and 
has found, he says, the want of a simple and inexpen- 
sive manual. He has filled this want admirably. The 
book is by one who is thoroughly competent to give 
advice ; and as it contains over 200 pages in good type, 
of excellent matter well arranged, and has nine well- 
finished garden illustrations from photographs, we 
think it one of the cheapest books at half-a-crown we 
have ever seen. Scarcely any but rose specialists ever 
get the names of roses right, whatever they may do 
with other flowers, so we will merely say that the lists 
On pp. 25 and 78 need some revising. And as the 
famous essay ‘‘Of Gardens” furnishes the motto for 
the title-page, we must remind Mr. Hayes that he 


We cannot | 


authenticity of his group of quatrains selected for 
analysis. 

Discriminating readers of Omar or even about 
Omar—not those whose admiration finds vent in the 
establishing of a club or formation of a cult in his 
honour—will be thankful to Professor Ross for the 
labour of love which has enabled him to supply 
a certain amount of quasi-recondite information tend- 


_ing to illustrate his hero’s reality as a living per- 


sonage; but he is manifestly more successful in ob- 
taining an occasional fresh sidelight upon a somewhat 
sombre and monotonous history than in bringing the 
reader into actual touch with the individual of whom he is 
in quest. On the other hand, Mr. Batson’s commentary 
is doubtless intended to cover the ground which his 
collaborateur neglects for the prosecution of historical 
research. His theory is that Wisdom is the one thing 
to which man’s (and therefore the poet’s) aspirations 
should be directed. In accordance with the spiritual 
meaning of Persian odes he makes it the mysterious 
‘loved one” of their rhapsodies, quoting in support of 
his views both Ecclesiastes and the Apocrypha. To 


| form a true judgment, however, in the case, the chief 


should not mis-call its great author ‘‘Lord Bacon.” | 


Let every English lady read, mark, and learn the | 


desideratum is a knowledge of the authorities which the 
poet-philosopher was in the habit ot consulting. It has 
been satisfactorily shown that he was an advanced 
student in the science of the Greeks, as well as a seeker 
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after truth. Who, then, were his teachers? From 
what particular writers did he draw his inspiration ? 
The fact that he was professedly a Muslim is of little 
importance ; for his co-religionist, and almost contem- 
porary, Al-biruni, supplies a ready example of wide 
reading and high literary, and also scientific, attain- 
ments in the remote region of Central Asia. He could 
write on religion, law and literature, astronomy and 
geography: and he was an undisguised admirer and 
upholder of Christian men and Christian tenets. In 
conclusion, one thing must be borne in mind which 
does not appear to have met with the attention it 
deserves. If commentators can demonstrate that Omar 
Khayyam addresses his complaints to the personages 
of ancient mythology, he is no more open to the charge 
of impiety than the dramatist who speaks for 
Prometheus or Empedocles. 


NOVELS. 


* Quality Corner.” By C. L. Antrobus. 
Chatto and Windus. gor. 6s. 


This is a truly poetical novel, ‘‘ poetical” in that 
highest sense of the word which Aristotle shows 
to possess a higher truth than can ever be conveyed by 
the methods of mere realism. The alternative title is 
** A Study of Remorse,” and the author works out with 
not a little delicacy and skill her study of the final 
envelopment of a man, at the very time of a new and 
unwonted happiness, in the consequences of one mo- 
ment of deadly weakness. Though its dénoiiment 
shapes itself tragically the story is never lurid, nor the 
note forced; the main motive is kept with curious art 


from overshadowing the fortunes of the residents 
**Quality Corner” of a pleasant country | 


in this 


‘“*That Sweet Enemy.” By Katharine Tynan. West- 


minster: Constable. 1go1. 6s. 

This is a pleasant Irish story of many wooings, 
stiffened with moonlighters, and with the little dash of 
tragedy at the finish that must after all be expected 
when every girl has had two menin love with her. The 
way in which the feud of the Irish family with the 
English one which had bought their lands was ended is 


| told with a graceful feminine touch, and, to name no 


| others, the old aunt, seventy-five and a coquette to the 


backbone, is a brightly drawn figure. Though the 


_ author has made a creditable and on the whole very 


successful attempt to catch those slangy methods of 
expression to which young men are unhappily addicted, 
there are still times when one or two of her male 
characters become a trifle prosy ; and some might say 
that the sister who plays the part of narrator could have 
drawn herself a little naughtier with advantage, but 
perhaps after all that is only her modesty. Altogether, 
‘“‘That Sweet Enemy” is a novel worth a great many 


_ of its noisier rivals. 


London: | 


_ councils and enterprises. 


town perched on its hill in the “‘ green grey-clouded | 


north-west” which is drawn so skilfully. Nature 
indeed in her more soft and temperate moods is 
delineated with exceptional penetration and grace; 
impressions of natural scenery of mingled rain and sun, 
or the mystery of woods on a summer night, are never 
treated, as in most modern fiction, with the mere 
analysis of bare description, but as a genuine source of 
mental life. In much the same way the author has 
succeeding in investing her characters, very real and 
alive though they personally are, with an additional 
charm of suggestiveness ; one would like to keep up 
their acquaintance, a symptom, it must be confessed, 
both rare and gratifying. They have an abundance of 
conversation which succeeds in being both thoughtful 
and entertaining without giving the impression that it 
is meted out from carefully compiled notebooks. Alto- 
gether this story is so much above the ordinary run of 
recent novels, that we should welcome an example of 
the same skill employed on a more purely constructive 
theme. 


“The Aftertaste.” By Compton Reade. London: 


Greening. 1900. 6s. 

This is a thoroughly unreal story written in egregi- 
ously bad English. The book would call for little 
further notice, did it not appear from a correspondence 
in a contemporary that the writer regards it as a 
belated ‘‘ problem novel” with the answer to the 
problem supplied. This no doubt is sufficient explana- 
tion of the repulsive nature of all the figures introduced, 
one perhaps excepted, who would be better described 
as absurd; but unless the result is to appear a gratui- 
tous poking-up of nastiness, the characters and action 
of belated problem novels, though repulsive, should at 
least be convincing, whereas the whole effect of this 
book is pre-eminently superficial and trashy. The 
style resembles the matter; expressions like ‘‘ per 
luck” ‘“‘he wracked his brain” ‘‘a faint sound, yet 
enough to be caviare” occur frequently, while these 
lines may serve to indicate the general narrative style. 
‘*That work of supererogation accurately well accom- 
plished, the rival elevens broke out extensively on 
pipes and cigars. After all said and done, cricket may 
be very heroic, and withal the causa causans of 
Waterloo, but it is a form of animalism, or at best the 
pastime of the ennobled savage.’ 


” 


** Scoundrels and Co.” By Coulson Kernahan. London: 
Ward, Lock. 1go1. 6s. 

It is set forth in these pages how after sundry kinds 
of sudden death have befallen a mercenary gang of 
contractors in anarchy and mixed crimes, they are 
eventually lodged, comparatively prosaically, within 
the walls of Holloway prison, and all because of the 
singlehanded interposition of the narrator into these 
The story is composed of 
frank and concentrated sensationalism, and is written 
with no very serious air ; the bloodshed and other com- 
plexities are worked out with a proper and piquant 
ease, while the personality of the scoundrels themselves 
is treated by comparison with a freakish lightness. 
A story which leads off in so rapid and dramatic a 
manner could not but flag towards the end, and short 


' as the volume is, not a little of it might have been cut to 


advantage. 
‘ 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“The Staffordshire Potter.” By Harold Owen. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 

Mr. Owen’s book is a study equally interesting and valuable 
of the social and economic history and conditions of the 
manufacture of pottery in its English headquarters. To the 
author’s own chapters the Duchess of Sutherland has added 
one summing up the history and present position of that most 
vexed question in relation to this industry—the use of glazes, 


London : 


| lead, leadless, or fritted, and does so in a very dispassionate and 


judicial manner. It must not be supposed that Mr. Owen 
has written a book on the art of the potter, its growth, and 
development and esthetics. Strictly conformable 10 its title it 
deals with the persons, men, women and children, employers 
and employed and their industrial relations to each other, with 
the effect they have had on them as a class of the community. 
It is one of those monographs on special industries which are 
extremely useful when well done, as this is, to those who study 
social questions, and it should be of special interest in the 
locality which has furnished the materials to the author. 


“An Epitome of Roman Law.” By W. H. Hastings Kelke. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell. Igor. 6s. 

As an epitome of Roman law this book is very cleverly done, 
but of an epitome we have always to ask whether it is intended 
as an introduction or a résumé of a subject. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that we do not consider this book as a suitable 
introduction, either for a law student or for a man whose tastes 
may lead him to desire a knowledge of Roman law as a branch 
of useful learning. [or the examination student it will not do 
as a systematic treatment of the subjects of the Institutes or 
the Digest. For the other class of persons it is too rapid, too 
detailed and non-philosophic. It is too little like Mackenzie’s 
Roman Law for example. But it is admirable for the student 
who has mastered the text of the Institutes, and who requires 
rapidly to survey the whole ground. The book is really a 
collection of notes cleverly arranged : and this impression is 
more striking on account of the omission of the definite and 
indefinite articles and abbreviations such as plt. and dft. 


“The Men who Made the Nation.” By E. E. Sparks. 
Macmillan. 1901. 8s. 6d. 

The reading of biography is a particularly pleasant manner 
of learning history, and in respect to America, which is only 
just beginning to boast a connected history, the lives of her 
most prominent citizens form an almost necessary historical 
introd:iction. Twelve apostles of liberty, of whom Benjamin 
Franklin is the first and Abraham Lincoln the last, form the 
subject-matter of this volume ; and if the enthusiasm is some- 
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times excessive and the manner of writing too popular, the 
dominant note in each man’s character and policy is brought | 


out with the skill of an historian. 
contemporary cartoons and documents are valuable and 
interesting. 


“Our Empire: Past and Present.” By the Earl of Meath, 
M. H. Cornwall Legh, and Edith Jackson. London: 
Harrison. 1901. 75. 


This is the latest of the now innumerable works which are 
intended to describe the rise and progress of the British Empire. 
Though necessarily it is largely crambe repetita to readers 
familiar with what has been written so fully by so many 
competent pens, the series of five volumes promises a certain 
unity of design which will commend it to the student and it 
will of course be up-to-date. It will be at once a memorial 
to Queen Victoria’s reign and an inaugural survey of the 
Empire as it is at the accession of King Edward. The first 
volume deals with Great britain in Europe. The Earl of 
Meath has seen a good deal of the Empire, and the series, 
while telling an interesting story, will bejuseful for reference. 


“The Study of Poetry.” By H. C. Beeching. 
University Press. 1901. 2s. 

These two lectures on “ passion and imagination in poetry” 
and on expression in poetry are well worth reprinting. Though 
they contain no great novelty of theory the criticisms are full of 
insight and never for a page is the theory divorced from special 
passages of verse. A particularly illuminating contrast between 
“Macbeth” and “Richard II.” is worth the notice of Shake- 
spearian scholars. 


Cambridge 


Edited by Lady Gregory. London: 
1901. 


“Tdeals in Ireland.” 
The Unicorn Press. 


The illustrations from | 


This little collection of casual writings by certain Irishmen, | 


among whom are Mr. George Moore and Mr. W. B. Yeats, is 
intended to help in the preservation of the Gaelic tongue, 
Gaelic memories and Gaelic habits of mind. 
slender and the little articles have been previously published in 
papers. They are entirely unremarkable. 


“Wild Wales.” By George Borrow. London: Murray. 1901. 


6s. 
“The Gipsies of Spain.” By George Borrow. London: 
Murray. Igor. 6s. 
These are the two new volumes in Mr. Murray’s handsome 
reprint of Borrow’s works and they are as perfect as books can 
be in text, notes, type and illustrations. 


THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


“Catholic Mysticism: Illustrated from the Writings of Blessed 
Angela of Foligno.” By Algar Thorold. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1900. 35. 6d. net. 

Blessed Angela is not wholly unknown to the British public. 

It is she who wrote: “ Now it happened at that time by the 

will of God that my mother died, who was a great impediment 

to me in the way of the Lord, and my husband also died, and 
all my sons in a short space of time.” These losses were 
ultimately compensated by an “ indescribable abyss of delights 
and illuminations.” There is no obvious connexion between 
all this and the attractive essay which Mr. Thorold has pre- 
fixed to his translation. Here he discusses the relation between 
mysticism and Catholicism. He holds that the Church is the 

mystic’s natural home; and quotes Harnack’s dictum: “A 

mystic that does not become a Catholic is a dilettante.” In 

Mr. Thorold’s eyes the mystic is simply “the religious genius: ” 

for Harnack, mysticism is essentially pantheistic, and opposed 

to genuine Christianity. The popular view regards it as at 
heart Protestant, and reckons the German mystics among 
the pioneers of the Reformation. Much may, however, be 
urged on the other side. Historically, indeed, mysticism 
displays a most undenominational independence of creeds 
and systems. Its craving for perfectness and peace seeks 
satisfaction in very various ways. It is strong, doubtless, 
in the Christian Perfectionist. Dr. Mozley attributes most 
of Luther’s errors to a morbid desire for “inward satisfac- 
tion, the sensation of spiritual completeness.” But the 
motive is certainly not less influential with many converts 


The book is | 


Greek Text, with Introduc- 


“The First Epistle of S. Peter.” 
London : 


tion and Notes. By J. H. B. Masterman. 
Macmillan. 1900. 35. 6d. 

This volume may be regarded as the manifesto of the Midland 
Clergy College, which has just been founded at Birmingham 
with Mr. Masterman as its Principal, for the purpose of giving 
to candidates for Orders a training which shall be free from 
the influence of the Oxford Movement. If a partisan institu- 
tion of the kind had to be, its promoters may be con- 
gratulated on their choice. Mr. Masterman rejects, no doubt, 


| that part of the Oxford teaching which its enemies describe as 
| sacerdotalism, but he has learnt those wider lessons of which 
| Dean Church was the best exponent. He repudiates Calvinism 


with considerable emphasis, and is manifestly free from any 
tendency towards Plymouth. His position, therefore, is neutral, 
but his teaching is far from colourless. He is evidently an 
admirable lecturer, fresh and original both in thought and in 
expression ; and if he indulges too often in obvious remarks 
and trite quotations, he will readily be pardoned by readers 
who bear in mind that what is unworthy of the permanence of 
print may well be helpful in the lecture-room, and that Mr. 
Masterman has published his notes in the form which he 
regards as most useful to candidates for the Diaconate. To 
them, and to busy men in middle life and in full work, he has 
supplied by far the best and most interesting commentary on a 
somewhat neglected Epistle ; and he has given proof that, if 
he allows himself time and space, it is within his power to take 
a distinguished place among the exponents of Scripture. 


“The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians: Analysis and 


Notes.” By G. W. Garrod. London: Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net. 

It has been a pleasure to read Mr. Garrod’s commentary. 
We do not remember meeting with anything so complete for a 
long time; indeed the introductory matter might with ad- 
vantage have been compressed, as there is a little repetition in 


1900. 


it here and there; but for a description of the Church Sof. 


Thessalonica and the circumstarces of S. Paul’s visit and preach- 
ing there and subsequent letters, and for an honest attempt te 
explain the meaning of the second letter, we can give high 
praise to the book. The author has written it mainly for the 
use of students in our Church training colleges, and its form 
and arrangement have been determined, and somewhat spoiled, 
by this ; it looks like a book to “get up” lectures from and to 
prepare for examinations with. But it is really capable of 
more honourable uses: the layman who is ignorant of Greek 
but wants to understand the Epistle, will find in it a com- 
mentary which manages to discuss the text and its meaning 
without employing a Greek word from one end to the other ; 
and the average clergyman will find plenty to learn from it. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of army reform was announced in 
time to permit the monthly reviews to deal more or less fully 
with the subject. He will not derive much comfort from a 
study of the articles in which his proposals are commented on. 
The “Monthly Review” does not dea! specifically with Mr. 
Brodrick but confines itself to “The Great Debate” on the 
relations of the War Minister and the Commander-in-Chief 


| There is nothing sensational about the methods of the 


“Monthly.” Very different is the tone adopted by the “ Con- 
temporary,” in which the author of an anonymous book is 
permitted to address an open letter to Lord Salisbury. The 
writer is angry with the amateur Secretaries of State who by 
refusing to publish the opinions of the generals have kept the 
country in a state of ignorance as to its military position. The 
new scheme of Army Reform is regarded as so much patching 
up of a worthless organisation because the Government are 
afraid to face the responsibility incurred in other civilised 
countries. “Could it not be found out,” asks the “ Con- 
temporary,” “whether the provisions for compulsory service in 
time of danger would be popular?” The “ Monthly” is quite 
certain the royal road to unpopularity would be a military 
régime such as obtains in other countries, but in the “ Nine- 
teenth” Mr. Henry Birchenough, who signs one of two articles 
on “Our Last Effort for a Voluntary Army,” says that “sooner 
or later our statesmen must ask the British people to become 
imperial in fact as well as in name, to take upon themselves the 


| duty and the privilege of personal military service in defence 


to Romanism, whose surrender of private judgment may be re- | 
garded as a special instance of the mystic’s readiness to empty | 


himself that he may be filled. It is acutely remarked that the 
“fundamental factor” in the mental composition of the mystic 
is his belief in “the Mystery of Creation.” Theologically this 


statement contradicts Harnack’s theory of the pantheistic | 


origin and tendency of mysticism. But practically, “ recogni- 
tion tothe full of the cons 
here developed, leads to what 1s called “ the higher Pantheism.” 
And Pantheism of a more dangerous type crops out curiously 


uences of Creation,” as they are | ; 
| seventy-seven will belong to the squeezed-lemon order. 


in the rhapsodies of Blessed Angela : “ When I experience this | 


truth [God's presence in all things}, I donot take more pleasure | 


in the contemplation of a good angel or of a good work than in 
the contemplation of a bad angel or of a bad work.” 


of the Empire.” Writing as one who knows a good deal of our 
industrial conditions he is clearly of opinion that conscription 
would not be a bad thing for England. Major-Gen. F. S. 
Russell anticipates tht Mr. Brodrick’s scheme will be upset by 
the failure of the recruiting sergeant to get the men who are 
provided for on paper. That is a point to which an anonymous 
critic in the “Fortnightly Review” also addresses himself. 
Of the seventy-nine home battalions, says this writer, 
Two. 
things will wreck the Government scheme: inability to get 
men and failure to keep the commissioned ranks of the 
auxiliary forces filled. The “National” is not more friendly. 
Another anonymous writer—Mr. Brodrick’s critics are mostly 


(Continued on page 480.) 
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veiled in anonymity—says “the scheme has been described as | Indus portion of the districts of Bannu and Derah Ismail 


large and comprehensive : it is so large and so comprehensive 
as to lack all reality.” “ Blackwood’s,” which combines a 
review of the position of the Commander-in-Chief with a dis- 
cussion of army reform, is of opinion that the main and most 
serious blot on Mr. Brodrick’s proposals is the failure to make 
provision for the creation of a thoroughly trained and fully 


equipped body of troops of say at least 20,000 men which can | 
be despatched anywhere at any time “ without having recourse 


to the ostentatious measure of calling out the reserves.” 

Next to army reform the feature of the April reviews is 
German Anglophobia. The “ Fortnightly ” devotes two articles 
to the relations of England and Germany. “Calchas” asks 
“Will Germany Fail?” and answers Yes. “Germany aims 
with a far more confident ambition than we can make ourselves 


Khan.” It is a little disappointing that the “Asiatic Quarterly,” 


to which we look for discussion of the more prominent Indian 


topics, has nothing to say regarding Lord Curzon’s frontier 
arrangements. The chief article in its April issue is Sir Charles 
Elliott’s on “The Famine in India, 1899-1900.” Of the literary 
articles in the reviews mention must be made of “ Black- 
wood’s ” “Some Editors—and Others,” Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“Shakespeare as a Man” in the “ National,” and Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’ “Two Notes on Charles Lamb” in the “ Fortnightly.” 


' Other articles which should not be missed are Mr. Iwan 


realise at commercial and naval supremacy ; what she dreads | 


above all is isolation. 
and if she persists in attempting to do so will not avoid the 
other.” To what extent German hatred of England is genuine 


it is difficult to say ; some who know Germany better than many | 


even of our monthly reviewers contend that the Press does not 
accurately represent public opinion, but “ Calchas” declares 


that “hatred of England now belongs to the whole category of | 


(German fixed ideas, and must be accepted as another mania 
added to the rest. 
act of the German Emperor's reign. It is hardly too much to 
say that his bestowal of the order of the Black Eagle upon Lord 
Roberts was the most unpopular.” “Ignotus,” in the same 
review, urges that it should be clearly understood that 
~“ Germany is the one country in Europe with which it is quite 
impossible to arrive at a working understanding beneficial to 
each ; and this not from national antipathy but from economic 
necessity.” According to “ Blackwood’s,” Envy is the root of the 
mischief. Prince Bismarck is quoted as saying that “ Envy is the 
national vice of the German people. They cannot bear that any- 
one should be greater than themselves.” Hence their dislike of 
Great Britain. Mr. Henry W. Wolff, on the other hand, tells 
the readers of the “ Monthly Review” that the German meets 


It is certain she cannot achieve the first | 


The Kruger telegram was the most popular | 


our complaints of him with the remark : “ That is your envy.” | 


Mr. Wolft’s view is entirely opposed to that of “Ignotus,” 
that the interests of the two countries are irreconcilable. 
“Our interests are in the main identical, they were never more 
so than now, when the very rivalry that we complain of shows 
that Germany has like ourselves become a commercial and in- 
dustrial Power, therefore a Power whose greatest interest is 
peace, in striking contrast with some of its neighbours.” 
“ Calchas”” advocates an understanding between England and 
Russia, “in disregard of archaic superstitions,”. by way of 
putting Germany in her proper place ; but an article in “ Black- 
wood’s” on “ Russia’s Aims ” is likely to keep alive some of 
these “archaic superstitions.” Russian action in Central Asia 
may not have had for its objective the ultimate invasion of 
India ; but Russian railways and the limits imposed on the 
movements of travellers are a little unintelligible on any other 
ground. Nor is there much to choose between the Russian 
and the German press. Both find Great Britain the most 
popular butt, though both apparently are out of sympathy with 
their own sovereigns and statesmen. In an admirable 
article in the “Contemporary” on “ M. de Witte and the 
Russian Commercial Crisis,’ Dr. Dillon not only explains 
some of the remarkable measures by which M. de Witte has 
economically revolutionised Russia—a subject on which Mr. 


Henry Norman throws further light in the pages of “Scribner” | 


—but affords a striking picture of the great Finance Minister's — 


personality. M. de Witte treats the Russian press with the 
contempt it possibly in the main merits. When the Russian 


papers were clamouring for Russian interference on behalf of | 
the Boers, M. de Witte said: “The Russian press is free to | 


make war on any State to which it takes a dislike. 
Russian Government sees no reason why it should not remain 
neutral. As for real war that is not waged by journalists in this 
country. . . . The Government remaining neutral there is no 
harm in the press being at war.” As soon as the press cam- 
paign becomes inconvenient or dangerous the Government 
intervenes, as it did shortly after M. de Witte’s statement, with 
the result that the journalistic war fever disappeared. 

One of the most interesting articles in this month’s reviews 
is Mr. Stephen Wheelers in the “ Nineteenth” on Lord 
Curzon’s work in India. Mr. Wheeler shows how the Viceroy 
has grappled with great problems and is leaving his mark on 
administration. When, however, Mr. Wheeler suggests that 


And the | 


the project for the creation of a new frontier province leaves, in | 


its main outlines, no opening for adverse criticism, he reckons 
without Sir Lepel Griffin who naturally takes personal interest 
in the matter and in an article in the “Empire Review” 
displays some resentment at the praise with which Lord 
Curzon’s action has been received. Lord Curzon seems to have 
overlooked or misapprehended Sir Lepel Griffin’s own excel- 
lent work on the frontier, and Sir Lepel thus sums up his view 
of the change: “A new frontier province is the designation 
used by the Viceroy, a somewhat grandiloquent description of 
what is in reality a mere border strip of plain country between 
the hills and the River Indus, comprising the rich Peshawar 
district, the small and stony Kohat Valley, and the Trans- 


Miiller’s on Sir Alfred Milner in the “ National,” the late 
Bishop Creighton’s “ Plea for Knowledge” in the “Con- 
temporary,” Sir Edmund du Cane’s “ Civil Service and Reform” 
in the “ Monthly,” Mrs. Mahood’s in the “ Nineteenth” on 
“ The Modesty of Englishwomen,” and Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s 
in the “ Pall Mall Magazine” on “Queen Victoria as a Moral 
Force.” 
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Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passag ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


REAL GERMAN Ground 


Rizo 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Black Handle .. . 5/6, Pr. Ivory Handles in 

Ivory Handle .. .. 7/16| Russia Leather Case 21/- 

Kropp OUPLEX STROP 7/6| Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Osporne, GARRETT & Co., Lonpon, W. 


OR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


henna OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE Sod" remedy 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE ie! Fev, 
Croup, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE 


“only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CH LORODYNE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 

“Kari Russell communicated to the College ot Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
taging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—Seo 
Lancet, 1 December. 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CautTion.—“ Vice- Shonottioe Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cotuis 
BrownE was und edly the ‘or of CHLORODYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Zimes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at rs. 14d., 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Cottis BROWNE'S CHLoRoDyNE” on the ent 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

‘Sore MANuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
e. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
ANv ABROAD. 
® Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number pos! 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND ‘CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, Lonvon.” Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING *PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 

DEALERS IN OLD and RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTS. 
SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 96) Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. VALUATIONS MADE. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. od. 


BRIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Wherefores. 
The Game clearly explained and taught by Aeasou instead of by Rule alone. 
With Iilustrative Hands printed i in Colours. By C. J. MeLRosE. Also by the 
same Autbor (and uniform with ** Bridge Whist” in size, plan and price), ‘* Solo 
Whist ” and Scientific Whist.” 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. QUEEN'S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Newman's Queen's Hall Orchestra. | Every Sunday Afternoon at 3.30. 
Tickets, 3s. to 6d. Admission Free. E. F. Jacques, Hon. Sec. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS DAILY at 3 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 


Miss Daisy Irvine, Mr. T. E. Weist Hill, and Mr. A. H. West. 
7s. 6d., 5S., 2s. 6d.,1s. Roserr Newman, Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition being nearly exhausted, a 
Second Impression will be ready immediately. 


A YEAR IN CHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G. 
Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most readable of the many books published on China during the 
Tresent year...... We have nothing but praise for this most interesting volume.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 
A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics. 
By A. E. TAYLOR, 
Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philosophy at the Owens College, Manchester. 
8vo. Ios. net. 


NEW VOLUME BY CANON ROBINSON. 
UNITY IN CHRIST, 
and other Sermons. 
Py J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


We cannot recommend them too highly. "—CAurchwoman. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. 
By Professor HW. MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D., F.R.S. 
Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. [Nature Series. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE 
HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. 


By WALTER W. ROUSE BALL. 
Crown Svo. 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


STEVENS & SONS’ NEW LAW WORKS. 


Now Ready. No. 66 (April). Price 5s. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 6d. 
THE 


LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
EpITeD By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 
CONTENTS. 

NOTES :—Roman Law in Natal and Scotland; Workmen’s Compensation; The 
incidence of Income Tax and Stamp Duties ; Cases on the Conflict of Laws in 
1900 ; Death Duties on property situate abroad ; Power of company to sell pro- 
perty subject to floating charge; Recent betting cases; Legal responsibility of 
Trade Unions ; Insolvent married women trading separately; ‘ Concealed 
Fraud ” under the Real Property Limitation Act, 1833; Warranty of authority 
by agent ; Science and Art teaching in Board Schools; Mistakes in particulars 
of sale at auctions ; The John Marshall Centenary in the U.S. 

THE CROWN AS CORPORATION. By F. W. Marrianp. 

CONTRACTS BY LUNATICS. By Hexry Govupy. 

THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. By 
Tuomas Beven. 

TRIAL BY JURY AT NISI PRIUS. ByS. L. Hottaxn. 

WARDOUR STREET ROMAN LAW. By W. W. BuckLanp. 

CONTRABAND GOODS AND NEUTRAL PORTS. By E. L. oe Harr 

INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS BY INTENTION. by J. M. Laine. : 

NOTE ON DURANT & CO.’s CASE. By Mr. Justice Josuua STRANGE 
Wittiams (New Zealand), 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

Ready Next Week. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. c'oth, 215, 

HAMIL''ON’S MANUAL OF COMPANY LAW. 
By W. F. Hamitton, Esq., LL.D. Lond., K.C. Second Edition. By the 
Author, assisted by Percy TinpAL-RoserTson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Ready Next Week. ‘Third Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

FREEYTH’S ESTATE DUTY. The Acts relating to the 
Estate Duty and other Death Duties ; an Appenix containing the Rules regu- 
lating Proceedings in England, Scotland, and Ireland in Appeals under the 
Acts, and a List of the Estate Duty Forms, with copies of some which are only 
issued on special application. By Evetyn Freetu, Esq., Registrar of Estate 
Duties for Ireland, joint Editor of ** Trevor's Taxes on Succession ;” formerly 
Deputy-Controller of Legacy and Succession Duties. 

Just Published. Fifth Edition. Demy &vo. cloth, 25<. 

REDMAN’S LAW of LANDLORD AND TENANT; 
including the Practice of Ejectment. With an Appendix containing the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Acts and the orders and rules thereunder annotated. Fifth 
Edition. By Joserun H. Repman, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1901, 

Just Published. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SPENCER’S AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENG- 
LAND) ACTS, 1883-1900. With Explanatory Notes and General Forms ; 
also the Board of Agriculture and County Court Rules and Forms, together 
with the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887. 
By Ausrey J. Spencer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 1901. 


Catalogue of Law Works (1901) Post Free. 


STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
m9 & 129 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BioGRAPHy. 
Joseph Chamberlain: a Romance of Modern Politics (Arthur Mee). 
Partridge. 15. 6d. net. 
Queen Victoria, 1819-1901 (Richard R. Holmes), Longmans. 55. 
net. 


CLassics AND SCHOOL Books. 


Colloquial French, with Phonetic Pronunciation (H. Swan). Nutt. 156 

Livy, Book I. (John Brown), 2s. 6¢.; The Aeneid of Virgil, Book II 
(Edited by Philip Sandford), 1s. 6a. ; Ceesar’s Gallic War, Book V 
(Edited by John Brown), 2s.; A Primer of French Literature 
(Ernest Weekley), 2s. ‘*The Picture Shakespeare” 
Julius Czsar, 1s. Blackie. 

The Meno of Plato (Edited by E. Seymour Thompson). Macmillan. 


ear Book XXII. (Edited by John Thompson and F. G. Plaistowe). 
Clive. 25. 6d. . 

FICTION. 

Devaytis (Marya Rodziewicz). Digby, Long. 6s. 

The Secret of the Dead (Mrs. L. T. Meade). White. 6s. 

His Own Father (W. E. Norris). Hurst and Blackett. 35. 6d. 

The Eternal Quest (John .\. Steuart). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Warden of the Marches (Sydney C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 

A Bear Squeeze (M. McDonnell Bodkin). Ward, Lock. 2s. 

The Three Days’ Terror (J. S. Fletcher); Anna Lombard (Victoria 
Cross). John Long. 6s. each. 

Parlous Times (*‘ The Dollar Library.” D. D. Wells), 4s.; Tangled 
Trinities (Daniel Woodroffe), 6s.; From a Swedish Homestead 
(Selma Lagerlof), 6s. Heinemann. 

The Strange Experiences of Mr. Verschoyle. Told by Himself 
(Edited by T. W. Speight), 3s, 6¢.; Mononia (Justin McCarthy), 
6s. Chatto and Windus. 

By Command of the Prince: a True Romance (J. Lawrence Lambe). 
Unwin. 6s. 

Afield and Afloat (Frank R. Stockton). Cassell. 6s. 

Dinah Kellow (Christopher Hare). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Mystery of the Clasped Hands (Guy Boothby). White. 5s. 

Claudia Pole (Carlton Dawe). Hutchinson. 6s. 

Publicans and Sinners (Godfrey Bosvile). Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. 

The Redemption of David Corson (C. F. Goss). Methuen. 

“he Gamblers (William Le Queux). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Annotated Constitution cf the Australian Commonwealth (John 
Quick and Rebert Randolph Garran), Sydney: Angus and 
Kobertson. 

A History cf English Literature (E. J. Mathew). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Treason and Plot (Martin A. S. Hume). Nisbet. 165. 

Rise of the Maratha Power (M. G. Ranade). Bombay: Punalekar. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (Henry Osborn Taylor). 
New York: The Columbia University Press. 75. 6d. net. 

A New History of the Beok of Common Prayer (Francis Procter, 
Revised and Rewritten by Walter Howard Frere). Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alleged Haunting of B—— House (Edited by A. Goodrich-Freer and 
the late Marquess of Bute). Pearson. 

Edinburgh Waverley : Vols. I. and II. : The Waverley Novels (2 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott), Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Jack. 12s, 
net. 

Inter Amicos : Letters between James Martineau and William Knight, 
1869-72. Murray. 55. 

Jerusalem, Guide to. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Little Library, The: ” — Lavengro (George Borrow. 
Methuen. 35. net. 

My Experiences of the Boer War (Count Sternberg). Longmans. 
55. net. 

South Africa, The Native Races of: their Economic and Social Con; 
dition (Edited by the South African Native Kaces Committee). 
Murray. 12s. net. 


2 vols.). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—Internatiogal Journal of 
Ethics, 65c. ; The Monist, Soc. ; Current Literature, 25c. ; The 
Open Court, 10c.; The Forum, 35¢. ; Lippincott’s, 25c. ; The 
Sookseller, The Aborigines’ Fmend (Journal of the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society), 3¢.; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
Public School Magazine, 6d. ; The World’s Work, 25c. 


RAMBLER redivivus. 


EARLY CONTRIBUTORS: 


ARTHUR BAUMANN, LADY COLIN CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL, LADY HELEN CRAVEN, LADY FLORENCE DIXIE, 
SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, HUN. STUART ERSKINE, FRANK HARRIS, 
W. E. HENLEY, HON. LIONEL HOLLAND, FATHER IGNATIUS, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, STANLEY LEIGHTON, M.P., A. T. 
QUILLER-COUCH, WILLIAM REDMOND, M.P., CLEMENT SCOTT, 
OWEN SEAMAN, ARTHUR SYMONS, HERBERT VIVfA'N, HON. 
ALETH#A WIEL, COUNTESS OF WINCHILSEA, &c. 
Cover by G. C. Haité. 


*.* No. 209 will appear in June. 
Write for Prospectus to 


“THE RAMBLER,” Eallantyne Press, 14 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & €0.’s List. 


Authorised by H.M. Queen Victoria. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 
1819-1901. 
By RICHARD R. HOLMES, M.V.O., F.S.A, 
LIBRARIAN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NEW EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT, 
And Supplementary Chapter, bringing the Narrative to the End of 
the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*,* The Text of this book (with the exception of the Supplementary 
Chapter) is reproduced from the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

The whole of the text, except the last chapter, was read to H.M. 
(Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


A SUBALTERN'S LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


(THE BOER WAR). Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPECTATOR: 


** This zs one of the most striking and readable books we have yet 
vead in regard to the war...... The author of these letters knows what he 
means and means that you shall know it too, and hence a delightful 
sense of vigour and vitality. There is not a dull or languid page from 
JSirst to last, and he will be an exceptional reader who will be able io put 
2t down till he has got to the last page...... But though the book zs capital 
reading, tt isa great deal more than that. Its chief point of interest 
consists in the fact that the writer has noted the essential military lesson 
of the war, and has not been afraid of his discovery.” 


Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


MY EXPERIENCES OF THE BOER WAR. 
By ADALBERT COUNT STERNBERG. 
Translated from the German. 

With Introduction by Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, Iate 
Director of Intelligence, Headquarter Staff, South Africa. 


“* Very chatty and written in an impartial spirit ..... Count Sternberg’s evidence 
is worth more than all the theories of foreigners who have not been at the front. He 
declares that no Continental army would have done better than the English with 
the same, or even somewhat greater ‘numbers...... * Previously,’ he says, ‘I 
Continental ideas with regard to English troops, but I have been cor.verted.’” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


** Count Sternberg is a fire-eater ; he is like the medieval free-lance, and loves | 


fighting for its own sake ..... In passage after passage he extols the valour and 
stubbornness of the British soldier, and he has plenty of praise too for the British 
officer... The book has a valuable introduction by L ieut. -Colonel G, F. R. Hender- 
son, in whica he replies to the Strictures of foreiga military critics in a particularly 
thorough and caustic manner.”— Daily Mai/. 


With 6 Portraits. S8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A Fragment. 
By the Right Hon. Professor fF. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


‘* This ‘ Fragment’ carries us little beyond the fringe of Professor Max Miiller’s 


brilliant career, but there is enough of it to make one wish that there had been a L 


great deal more.’ —Scotsman. 


With 17 Portraits. S8vo. 16s. net. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELD. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY INVENTIONS. A 
Forecast. By GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Inventive Progress — Natural Power — Storage of 
Power—Artificial Power — Road and Rail — Ships—Agriculture — 
Mining—Domestic—Electric Messages, &c.—Warfare—Music—Art 
and News—lInvention and Collectivi ism. 


RONALD’S FAREWELL, and other Verses. 
By GeorGe Brrp, M.A., Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


LYSBETH. 
A Tale of the Dutch. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. need Hoop. Crown Svo. 6. 


BALLAST. A Novel. ‘By Myra Swan. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*** Ballast ’ will do good by its exposure of the havoc which drinking habits work 

among women. Keen observation, an insight into character, and the rare power of 

—_ a sonia” of unflagging interest, distinguish the book, and make it well worth 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


| 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


On April 15th. With Portrait Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOUTH AFRICA A CENTURY AGO. 


Letters written from the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1801. 


By the Lady ANNIE BARNARD. 
Edited, with a Memoir and brief Notes, by W. H. WILKINs, F.S.A. 


On April 16. With a Map ard 10 Text Plans. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SIEGE OF THE PEKING LEGATIONS. 


Being the Diary of the Rev. ROLAND ALLEN, M.A. 


Chaplain to the Right Rev. C. P. Scort, D.D., Lord Bishop in 
North China; for five years Acting Chaplain to H.B.M.’s 
Legation in Peking. 


NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


On April 18.—With 12 Full-page Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 6s. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE,” 
ANNA MARK,” &c. 


“ LITTLE 


RODNEY STONE. New and Cheaper Illustrated 


Edition. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “The White a 
ba by Great Boer War,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown $v 
38. 6d. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


London : 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR, HEINEMANN begs to announce that on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 16th, he will publish 


THE LOVE LETTERS 
OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by PRINCE HERBERT BISMARCK. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo. £1 net. 


*,* In these Letters the man of ‘‘ blood and iron” appears in a 
strangely unfamiliar but deeply interesting aspect —as the tender 
husband, the anxious father, the country squire, and, above all, as a 
man with a deep religious feeling amounting at times to an almost 
superstitious belief in the divine direction of his small private affairs. 
The correspondence covers the whole term of Bismarck’s betrothal 
and marriage, and continues throughout his campaigns, his many 
diplomatic missions, and his absences as Ambassador in the principal 
capitals of Europe. 


MR. HEINEMANN wi// also publish on April 16 


STUDIES OF FRENCH GRIMINALS. 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Ios. net. 

*,* The author has endeavoured to select those criminals— 
Lacenaire, Troppmann, Prado, among others—whose individualities 
and misdeeds remove them from the category of ordinary malefactors 
and almost dignify them with the title of artists in crime. 

MR. HEINEMANN will publish on Friday, April 19, a new 
and remarkable novel, in one volume, price Six Shillings : 


VOYSEY. 


MR. HEINEMANN kas recently published, in one volume, 


By Ricwarp O. Prowse. 


price Six Shillings, TANGLED TRINITIES, ew “ove! ly 


DANIEL WOODROFFE, of which Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in 
the DaiLy TELEGRAPH: “It is a sad, bitter, poignant story, 
powerful and well written.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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A“ BIJOU” FOR PRIMROSE DAY 


VOL. V. OF THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 
Price 6d. 


LORD SALISBURY. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, with Portrait. 
READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


Order at once of your bookseller, or direct of the Publisher. 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES :— 


Vol. I. The Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 

By ARTHUR WALLACE. 
Vol. Il. Lord Kitehener. By W. FRANCIS AITKEN. 
Vol. III. Lord Roberts. By ERNEsT RUSSELL. 
Vol. IV. Mr, John Burns, M.P. By G. H. Knorr. 


No. VI. will follow ‘‘ Lord Salisbury ” almost immediately, and will 
be Dr. W. G. Grace, by Acton WYE. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


INTERESTED IN NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS 


| SHOULD READ THE 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


THE LEADING SERVICE JOURNAL ... 
. . . OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


~ lt gives the Best and Latest News of all Service Matters in the 
most readable form. Articles by Service men. 


THE FINEST MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISEMENTS © 
APPEALING TO THE WEALTHIER CLASSES. _ 


Published every Saturday. Price 6d. 


1 OFFICES: ; YORK ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANCGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. One Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
FATHER DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, S.S.M. 
REV. A. G. MORTIMER, REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Cc. 


The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 


24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 
30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 
Of all Newsagents and Stationers, or direct from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 


MANAGER: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 
OrFicE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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“THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The SUMMER SESSION, 1901, will Commence on Wednesday, MAY st. 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :—Midwifery, Pathology Patho- 
logical Histology, Bacteriology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Anatomy, 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, Psychological Medicine with Clinical Demonstrations, 
Practical Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
(value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuing Winter Session. 
The Broderip Scholarships, (sovernors’ Prize, Hetley Prize, Lyeli Medal, Leopold 
Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded annually, the Murray 
Scholarship (in connection with the University of Aberdeen) every third year. 
Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, 
without fee. 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum, is 135 guineas ; if paid 
in three instalments, first instalment, 60 guineas. 

For University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruction, 
150 guineas, or by instalments. For members of Universities recognised by the 
General Medical Council and other Students who have completed their Anatomical 
and Physiological studies, the fee for admission as General Students is 70 guineas, 
or by instalments 75 guineas. Students from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge entering in May are eligible to compete for the University Scholarship of 
£60 awarded at the commencement of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 
54 guineas. 

College contains accommodation for thirty 
students. 

For prospectus and further particulars, apply to W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION will Begin on MAY 1, 1901. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY arst, 22nd, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also Fobr 
SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


~T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
x be held at St. Paul's School, West Kensington, on Tuesday, April 16th, and 
following days, for filling up about eight vacancies on the Foundation. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Entrance Examination 
for Scholarships, JUNE 11th and 12th, 1901.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, D.D., Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (400 for the first 

year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 

of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2,000 acres. 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, 
or from Mr. Goprrey JouHnson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on May 16. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, THE 
PROPERTY OF A GENTLEMAN. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 16, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable collec- 

tion of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, formed for the purpose of illustrating 

Granger's Biographical History of England, the property of a gentleman, and com- 

prising numerous examples of the works of Delaram, Elstracke, Faitho:ne, Hollar, 

Marshall, C. De |. 5. Pass, R. White, and others early mezzotint portraits by 

Beckett, A. Browne, Faber, Place, J. Smith, R. Tompson, Williams, &c., incl ud- 

ing many of great rarity, from the Gulston, Bindley, Young, Horace Walpole, and 
other collections, an illustrated copy of Granger's History, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—In the Matter of the Estate of 
Sir William Augustus Fraser, Bart., deceased, and in the matter of the Fraser 
Settled Chattels Act, 1g00. 

THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS FRASER, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, by order of Mr. Justice Byrne, at their House, 
No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 22, and seven 
following days, at 1 o'clock neta the extensive and valuable LIBRARY of Sir 
William Augustus Fraser, Bart., late of Leanach House, Clapham Common, and 
The Albany, London, deceased. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price one shilling each. 


(= BARGAINS in everything useful in or about 


a house (from an Autograph to an Orchid, from a Toy to a Typewriter, a 
Mail Cart to a Motor Car, &c.) are to be obtained through THe Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AnD Marr Newspaper, Easily, Cheaply, and Quickly. ‘ Like all grand concep- 
tions, the process is remarkable for its simplicity.” If you want to sell anything for 
which ee have no present use, you can doso most readily and advantageously 
through the medium of the same paper. In addition the vast amount of interesting 
and practical information contained in its pages makes THe Bazaar, EXCHANGE 
AND MART an unequalled journal for the Amateur and Collector. Get a copy and 
judge for yourself. 34th year of publication. Price 2d., at all Newsagents’ and 
Railway kstalls, or specimen copy post free for 3d. in stamps from the Office, 
170 Strand, London, W.C. 


| 
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ARTISTS, BARRISTERS, WRITERS, SOLDIERS, 

ENGINEERS, BUSINESS MEN 

will find the NEW EDITION 


of the Imperial Dictionary the thing 
for the NEW CENTURY. 


1, Butterfly—/ipparchia galathea, marbled white 
butterfly. 2, Hawk-moth or sphinx — Macrogios:: 
stellatarum, humming-bird hawk-moth. 3, Moth— 
«léraxas grossulariata, inagpie moth. 4, Palpi and 


Spiral mouth of § Antenne—a, Butter. 
fly's; 6, Sphinx's; ¢, Moth’s. 6, Portion of wing of 

cab -butterfly, with part of the scales remove 

7. Se of do. magnified. 

comprising the butterflies and moths. From RI A |, D | | | R 
the former being active by day, and the 


latter mostly towards twilight or at night, 
e moths as the crepusculafor nocturna 
divisions. All have four membranous wings, 
covered mae es wih A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, 
e rs or scales. e mouth is entirel; . 
suctorial, the maxille being converted m> Etymological, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing.. 
a tube, an e libles ru tary. 
The metamorphosis is complete. The Gove 


are termed caterpillars, and are provided 
with masticatory organs fitted for dividins By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
solid substances. They possess false; legs 

in addition to the three pairs proper to the 

adult, and have attached to the upper lip a 


threads ean be manufactured. IT IS BRITISH AND 


Lantern-pinion, Lantern-wheel (lin - 


téra-pin-yun, lau‘térn-whél), 2. In mach. 
These three cuts afford | 3,824 of pinion IT 1S UP TO DATE... 


leaves, 
teeth or bars calle 
an idea of the refer- 
dles on which the, 
tecth of the main Laocéoa (la-ok’é-on), n. In Greek myth. the 


ences, of wh ich the pe ne Spur and Lantern Wheels. priest of Apollo or Neptune during the 
3c 

being fixed in two parallel circular boards 


Dictionary CONEAINS | 2 pistes the wheel has the form of ve 
233,000. 


The original price of the Dictionary was 45. By an arrange- 
ment made with the proprietors, the SaruRDAY Review is enabled 
to offer the work for 20 per cent. less—7.e., 44. Handsomely bound 
in leather back and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on payment of 

5s. down 
and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6d. This is a unique Seattecniiinieadataaes 


opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible terms Trojan war, who Pete irene 

(less than’ 3d. per day for eleven months), one of the greatest by. one ofthe most beattifal groupe of 

works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be | Sx'?it'wasaiscovered at Rome among ths 

ruins of the palace of Titus at the beginning 


seen at the office of the Sarurpay REVIEW, or specimen pages will of the sixteenth century, and is now placed 
e Cc: 
be sent free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initia 
payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 
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DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


SIR EDWARD JENKINSON ELECTED TO THE BOARD. 


N extraordinary general meeting was held on Wednesday 
at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. E. H. Bailey, presiding, 
said that in his remarks at the general meeting six months ago 
he expressed a sanguine view of the probable business for the 
present year. Judging from the highly satisfactory business 
that had been done so far, he was surprised at his own modera- 
tion. The orders had gone up, if not in leaps and bounds, at 
a rather surprising rate. During the past month of March 
they received orders amounting to £7,608, as compared with 
£5,400 in the corresponding month last year. This latter 
amount included cars of the late manager's design, which 
proved so defective that the customers refused to accept them, 
and had their money refunded, or the cars had to be converted, 
at considerable expense, to a different pattern. The cars now 
being delivered were giving the highest satisfaction. The 
goods delivered during the past six months amounted to £29,675, 
being an increase of about £6,000 over the amount for the 
corresponding period last year. The orders at present on 
hand amounted to £33.550, which was greatly in excess of the 
amount at this time last year, and this did not include repairs, 
which were the most profitable part of the work. The first 
half of the year was always the worst, most of the orders being 
given in the summer ; so that if the sales for the coming six 
months increased in the same proportion as those for the 
past six months—and, with yood management, _ this 
should be the case—the total sales for the year should be 
£80,000, being an increase of about £20,000 over last 
year. Judging from the figures, it was clear that they ought 
not to be satisfied with less than 10 per cent. dividend. 
They had at last secured a works manager who, if he had a fair 
trial, would, in the Chairman’s opinion, prove a great success. 
Shortly before or after the last general meeting Sir Edward 
Jenkinson organised a committee of shareholders, avowedly to 
support the board, or, to quote the exact expression made use 
of at the meeting, “to strengthen the board’s hands.” An inti- 
mation was made that this committee insisted upon a new 
board being elected. No self-respecting director would remain 
in office when informed that the shareholders did not desire 
his services. Messrs. Thomas Bayley and Holt resigned on 
February 19, leaving only Mr. Mace and himself to carry on 
the business. He intimated to Sir Edward Jenkinson’s com- 
mittee that he intended to resign as soon as new directors could 
be appointed. The proper course would have been for members 
of this committee to have accepted office themselves. When 
he proposed this to the principal member of this committee, or, 
at all events, the largest shareholder on the committee, he 
replied that he could not conscientiously join the board, as he 
was designing and building a motor-car which he might have 
to bring out in opposition to this company. Another member 
of the committee was now carrying on business in motor-cars. 
The next largest shareholder was too great an invalid to take 
part on the committee, to say nothing of joining the board. 
Another member of the committee is the holder of only five 
shares. The only member eligible and willing to join the 
board appeared to be Sir Edward Jenkinson himself. He 
‘would have as a colleague Mr. Mace—a man after h's own 
heart—and he trusted that they would conduct the affairs of 
the company as successfully as, or more so than, the late 
board. 
On the motion of Mr. Allingham, seconded by Mr. Harvey 
—— Sir Edward Jenkinson was elected to a seat on the 
ard. 


WILFLEY ORE CONCENTRATOR SYNDICATE, 
LTO. 


HE fourth ordinary general meeting was held on 
Thursday, at the offices of the company, 7 to 11 Moorgate 
Street, E.C., Mr. Frank Gardner (chairman of the company) presiding. 
The Chairman said: As regards the past year, in many respecis it 
had been the reverse of favourable for business, and particularly so to 
that branch of industry to which they look to make their profits. He 
meant, of course, the metalliferous mining industry. The uncertainty 
prevailing as to the outcome of the present position in China and the 
prolongation of the South African War had acted as a deterrent both 
to public and private investments in mines. However, notwithstanding 
adverse influences, he thought they might congratulate themselves on 
the year’s trading, as they had paid interim dividends aggregating 25 
per cent., and it was proposed to authorise the payment of.a further divi- 
<lend of 15 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1900. Now, a worl as to the condition of their business. 
Of course they were all aware it takes a considerable time to get any 
new invention accepted by that section of the public to which it 
appeals. He thought they might fairly claim to have done this, 
judging by the number of Wilfley tables now in use ; for since they 
were first introduced to the market, some four years ago, more than 
2,500 of them had been sold—a record of which they have every 
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reason to be proud. Yet they believed they had only touched the 
fringe of the business that was to be done in this puticular 
line. They had established agencies in the most important 
mining countries, and he was glad to tell them the returns 
from them have been of a very satisfactory nature. Latest reports 
received indicate that the outlook for business in these various 
centres was of a most favourable character. Sales in the London 
office had shown a constant and steady increase, and, successful 
as they had been in the past—and he might remind them that the 
dividends paid since the incorporation of the company had aggregated 
no less than 75 per cent. on the issued capital of the syndicate —they 
expect the future will even show better results, especially in view of 
the fact that they had recently been informed by the inventor that, 
after many experiments, he has succeeded in manufacturing a machine 
embodying several very valuable improvements. The new Wilfley, 
after severe trials, had shown itself capable of doing even better work 
than the old table. Ife thought they could now claim to have joined 
the ranks of regular dividend-paying companies, and it was proposed 
shortly to take the necessary steps to obtain a Stock Exchange quota- 
tion for their shares. He proposed: ‘* That the report and accounts 
to December 31, 1900, as submitted, be, and they are hereby, approved 
and adopted.”’ 


WEST AFRICAN MINES, LTD. 


\ R. FRANK GARDNER, pousiding at the statu- 
1 tory meeting of this company, held on Thursday, said : The 
company was registered on December 24 last, with a capital of 
4,150,000, and in order that it should be provided with ample working 
capital he, personally, guaranteed the subscription of 50,000 shares. 
Nothing like this amount of money had been required up to the pre- 
sent time, as the company was not formed for the purpose of investing 
in shares of goid mining companies, but for the acquisition of pro- 
perties and for the prospecting for gold, with a view to such an amount 
of development work being done upon any properties taken up as to 
prove their worth and warrant their subsequent purchase. The sub- 
scribed capital at present is £20,000, in shares of £1 each, upon 
which the sum of 5s. per share had been called up; but, of 
course, the present available capital was £50,000, which the 
company can have whenever it is required, and behind that there 
were 100,c09 shares, held in reserve for future issue, should it 
be deemed desirable eventually to extend the company’s operations. 
They had secured the services of Mr. Alan Davidson as engineer, 
whom they had speciaily brought over from Australia. They had 
secured the option of the right to purchase the Nanwa Concession, 
consisting of eight square miles, or about 5,200 acres. The property 
was situated near the western bank of the River Ancobra, and within 
a few miles of the town and fort of Axim, the river being practicable 
for laden boats during a considerable portion of the year. Axim isa 
regular port of call for the mail steamers, and is regarded as one of the 
safest landing-places on the Gold Coast. They were informed that 
the district in which the property was situated was highly auriferous, 
and on the property itself numerous quartz reefs and alluvial deposits 
had been discovered ; but no systematic work to open up the pro- 
perty had been done. There were a large number of old native 
workings upon it, various shafts having been sunk to shallow 
depths, none of them exceeding, he thought, 30 ft.; but many samples 
had been taken -from various points, some of them yielding 
phenomenal results. One sample of gorsan was stated to have assayed 
146 oz. to the ton ; from small leaders quartz assaying 14 oz. to 19 02. 
had been taken. Many other samples taken at different parts of the 
property assayed 1 07., 14 07., 2.02z., and higher. With regard to 
water and timber, these were both stated to be abundant, and, in 
addition to mining timber, African mahogany of fine quality was 
reported to be growing on the estate. So far as they knew, the 
auriferous deposits on this. concession had been simply scratched, and 
no steps to work them—in the proper sense of the word—had been 
taken. They were at all times prepared to consider carefully any 
hond-fide proposals made to them, if they were on reasonable business 
lines. No questions being asked, the Chairman stated that it was 
intended to conduct this company on the same lines as the British 
Westralia group, and he hoped it would meet with as much success. 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR GHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


‘| Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz. 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 

This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by Engiish firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in Gass countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


4/1 information obtainable from the London Office, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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BLIC ENSDERFER 


Typewriters 
“CHOOSING A TYPEWRITER.”| [Jnite the 

OUR NEW BOOKLET, 

. |1IS SENT POST FREE, Good Points 


AND WILL ASSIST 
|YOU IN JUDGING OF of other 


AN Y MAKE OF 
| makes at 


BUY NO MACHINE] Jess than half 


TILL YOU HAVE 


1/READ THIS. the 
i | Send for it and List No. GO, which tel/s 


you all about Blickensderfers. usual pr ICeS. 


Visible Writing. 
Direct Inking. 

Direct Printing. 

Interchangeable 
Type. 


Permanent 
Alignment, 

Light Weight. 

\ Great Strength. 

Good Stencil- 


cutter. 
Excellent | 
Manifolder. 
No. 5, 10} lbs.in Case £8 8 O Cash Price. 
No. 7, as shown £1010 O to Very Durable. 


No. 7, Brief Size £212 12 0 99 
Local References all over the Kingdom. 


| London Depot, 9 CHEAPSIDE. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
West End : 195 OXFORD ST., W Also in LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 

Agency : nade BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, etc. 
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A Partial List of 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co.’s Announcements 


VOLUME VI., COMPLETING THE WORK, IS NOW 
NEARLY READY. 
In 6 handsome royal 8vo. Vols. 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. Illustrated by Photogravure 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken 
either for Sets or for separate Volumes. 
After Vol. I. was published, Captain Manan (the Historian of ‘‘ Sea Power”) 
wrote to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., saying : — 
“You have a tremendous undertaking in hand, and I wish you all the success 
your nation ought to give you as a matter of Patriotism.” 
The Times, October 30, 1900: “ This great History of the Royal Navv, which 
we owe to the initiative and literary enterprise of Mr. Laird Clowes, and to the 
collaboration of some of the most eminent naval writers of our time.” 


THE SECOND VOLUME VERY NEARLY READY. 
The First Volume is ready. To be completed in 5 (or 6) Volumes. 
Price £3 3s. net the Set. 
After May rst, 1901, the price for the work will probably be raised considerably. 


THE TIMES HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1901. 


N.B.—Volume I. can be had separately, price 15s. net. 


New Edition. Crown 4to. 42s. net. 


FAMOUS HORSES. 


sy THEO. TAUNTON. With Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal Performances, 
Descriptions of Races, and various interesting items, extending over a period of 
nearly two centuries. With 200 Portraits. (Ready. 
This New Edition has been brought up to date by the addition of descriptions of 
the following horses :— 
Sir Visto— Kirkconnel—La Sagesse —Galeottia— Persimmon—St. 
Frusquin—Canterbury Pilgrim —Thais—Galtee More — Velasquez— 


Chelandry—Limaso! — Cyllene — Jeddah —Wildfowler — Disraeli—Airs | 


and Graces— Nun Nicer—Flying Fox —- Sibola—Musa—Diamond Jubilee. 
“This edition brings the work so nearly neck and neck with Time as to have a 
rtrait and a life of the latest Derby winner, the brother to Persimmon and 
jorizel, Jones being flatteringly included in the portrait. Burke does little more, 
and in some ways less, for a duke than this took does for its equine celebrities ; and 
the new edition is worthy of its reputation.” —Scotsman. 


In the press. In 2 Volumes, demy 8vo. price 28s. net. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS and 


WHO WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS. 


By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P., of the Perthshire Advertiser. 

The literature in connection with this historical subject has been abundant, while 
the interest taken in it by the public has been unabated. The research of the past 
century has done much to develop what has hitherto been an obscure and unsolved 

roblem. The calendars of State Papers published by H.M. Stationery Office, and 
ree access to the State Paper Archives have been an immense boon to students of 
history. These have enabled the public to acquire information not otherwise attain- 
able. The forthcoming work gives a history of the Life and Reign of the Queen of 
Scots from her accession to the throne in 1561 until her death. This period includes 
some of the most remarkable chapters in the history of Scotland, ¢.g. the murder of 
Darnley ; the Bothwell marriage; the betrayal of the Queen at Carberry Hill ; her 
abdication and escape ; the Casket Letters: the Babington Conspiracy ; all these 

ve been controversial questions in (Jueen Mary's Life. 

A special feature of this work will be the Illustrations. It will contain Sixteen 
Photogravures of the Queen, all more or less famous portraits, and some of them 
never before published. 


BRITAIN’S AUSTRAL EMPIRE. 


Portraits of the Statesmen and Officials concerned in the work of establishing the 
Commonwealth of Australia. The Portaits, from Life, drawn by PERCY F. S. 
SPENCE. The Letterpress by G. FIRTH SCOTT. 

The book will consist of Forty Photogravures, 7 by 44 inches, while the Letter- 
press will be printed on Imperial Hand-made paper, at the well-known Chiswick 
Press. The whole will be contained in a Portfolio of White Vellum and Cloth, 
ornamented with a design by Mr. SPENCE. Only 250 copies will be available in 
this form. 

; a _. The price will be £4 4s. net. 
_ This work it is hoped will be ready for delivery during the Duke of Cornwall and 

York's Visit to Australia. 


THE CRAFT OF THE WEAR. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


By J. K. MUMFORD. With Sixteen Coloured Plates from Selected Rugs, and | 
Sixteen Artotypes and Photo-Engravings. Large vo. (8 by 114.) Two | 


Guineas net. [Nearly ready. 

“ Oriental aa " is the brief title of a most valuable and interesting now 4 
John Kimberley Mumford. Twenty years ago fine specimens of antique Oriental 
rugs were readily obtainable, now perfect antique specimens are growing scarce. 


The author is a collector of rugs, and by years of study has become recognised as | 


an aoe. He has travelled widely through the East, collecting material for this 
work. 


NEW EDITION OF A WORK BY G. A. HENTY. 
A HIDDEN FOE. A Novel. 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [(n the press. 
First Edition, in 2 Vols., 21s., has been out of priat for many years.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Re-issue of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


In New Uniform Binding at 2s. 
READY. READY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE SUNRISE 
GREEN PASTURES WHITE WINGS 


MAID OF KILLEENA WOLFENBURG 
KILMENY NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS 
BEAUTIFUL WRETCH 


IN SILK ATTIRE These will be followed by a 
IN FAR LOCHABER similar Monthly Issue of Mr. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S Black's other Novels in due 


SWEETHEART course. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE COLUMN. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


_ FIRST IMPRESSION 10,000 COPIES. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


THE COLUMN. By Cuartes Marriott. 
THE COLUMN. By Cuartes Marriott. 


‘* For this book, though it has its faults—the faults, if we may 
hazard a guess, of eager youth brimful of life and the surpriseof 
knowledge—is remarkable......The book is a very able one...... 
thoroughly engrossing to the last. Moreover, it is full of beauti- 
ful things, of passages and ideas.” +-Standard. 


THE COLUMN. 
THE COLUMN. 


‘Tt is the work of a strong brain. Mr. Marriott has thought, 
felt, observed, and read for himself......When you have swung 
into the author’s stride he makes an exhilarating companion, and 
he does not allow you to turn aside. Many of his phrases havea 
fine quality.” —Academy. 


THE COLUMN. 
THE COLUMN. 
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